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FOREWORD 


COEXISTENCE 


{| The Communist world is in effect a federation of ruling groups. § First, oldest and most powerful 
among those groups is the self-constituted and self-perpetuating oligarchy which, having created the regime 
which now prevails in the Soviet Union, and having inspired the creation in other countries of similar 
regimes, originated the International Communist Movement and is dominant in that Movement. { That 
oligarchy, together with its affiliates, has been and is engaged in an effort to extend and make effective 
everywhere the practices to which, in the name of “Communism”, it and they are committed. In the course 
of four decades they have created an imperium more extensive and more effective than any herebefore known. 
Therein, the rulers preach Communism but practice government of the many by the few, taik of liberation 
but practice enslavement, speak and bespeak “peace” but wage war. They have forced upon the free world 
a global conflict. In that conflict the principal protaganists have become, on the Communist side, the govern- 
ment of the Soviet Union, and, on the side of the free world, the Government and people of the United 
States. § Most powerful among the Communist rulers is the Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the 
Soviet Union. Whole-heartedly committed to the idea that, employing the apparatus and the resources of 
the International Communist Movement, the Soviet regime can and will win, Chairman Khrushchev directs 
his every word and act to the cause of consolidating and extending the authority of that regime and achiev- 
ing for it world domination. { Recently Mr. Khrushchev added to his own and the Kremlin’s prestige by 
eliciting from the President of the United States the invitation which resulted in his being welcomed by 
the American Government as a visiting Chief of State. Here, in public utterances, he spoke of the danger 
of war and declared that he wants to end the cold war and have an atmosphere of trust and understanding. 
He spoke of the arms race and urged disarmament. He spoke of various situations and problems in terms 
of dismissing the past, accepting the present and having concern only with and for the future. He empha- 
sized over and over the desirability and the advantages of “peaceful coexistence”. He conferred with 
President Eisenhower, and out of the conferring there came a communique stating that the conferees intend 
to confer further and they “agree that outstanding international questions should be settled not by applica- 
tion of force but by peaceful means of negotiation.”? This has been interpreted in many quarters as an 
agreement to refrain from use of force. But surely, “should be” is not equivalent to “shall” or “will.” In 
the Kellogg-Briand Pact, thirty years ago, there was an agreement in terms of “will.” Is it to be for- 
gotten that the present and the future have their roots in the past? Can there be overlooked the facts that 
today’s cold war and the danger of more and greater conflict are products of Communist purposes and efforts 
to conquer; that the arms race was begun by the Soviet rulers and is forced upon the free world by the 
Communist world; that most of the issues between the Soviet Union and the United States flow from dis- 
regard by the Communist rulers of principles of international law and provisions of treaties to which their 
countries are parties; and that in major part those issues could be resolved by action by the Soviet rulers 
in keeping with those principles and provisions? J ‘“Coexistence”—we have. “Competitive coexistence,” 
too. But “peaceful coexistence” we do not have—because the Communist leaders, intent on conquest, wage 
war, and we, intent on not being conquered, resist. Simple coexistence and competitive coexistence we have 
only because and for so long as we resist. Peaceful coexistence can be brought about only by abandonment 
by the Communists of their purpose and their practices of conquest. Until that takes place, continuation by us 
of resistance is the sine gua non of our survival and therefore of any form of coexistence. Our need is 
to convince the Communist rulers that in our commitment to principles of human freedom we are an 
immovable body. Their need, to read aright the indications that they cannot marshall and bring to bear 
against us or in any context an irresistible force. J In those premises, it is encouraging to note Mr. Khrush- 
chev’s having reported that in the United States he found the Government and the people in full accord 
regarding the policy officially in effect in reference to the United States-Soviet relations. 


STanLEY K. Hornspeck 
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The Meeting of Foreign Ministers of 
the American Republics at Santiago 


The crisis was in the Caribbean: Three times in 
recent months one state after another, Panama, Nica- 
ragua and the Dominican Republic invoked the 
Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance of 1947, the inter- 
American regional security agreement, known popu- 
larly as the Rio Treaty. Panama made its appeal 
without naming a particular country as the aggressor. 
On April 28, 1959 the Council of the Organization 
of American States convoked a Meeting of Foreign 
Ministers and then, acting provisionally as Organ of 
Consultation, sent an Investigating Committee to 
report on the facts. With the capture of the invaders, 
the Council noted the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee that the Convention on the Rights and Duties 
of States in Time of Civil Strife be better observed, 
and thereupon cancelled the meeting of the Organ of 
Consultation. So also in the case of the appeal of 
Nicaragua, no state was named as aggressor, but pro- 
tection was asked against invaders who were using 
Costa Rica and Honduras as bases. Again a Meeting 
of Foreign Ministers was convoked. With the co- 
operation of the two neighboring countries the in- 
vaders were captured, and the case came to an end. 

Why, then, when the Dominican Republic made 
its appeal for the protection of the Rio Treaty was 
the convocation of the Organ of Consultation denied, 
and in its place a Meeting of Consultation held 
under Article 39 of the Charter reserved for matters 
of lesser urgency than threats to the peace? One 
answer, and doubtless the more correct one, is that 
a number of the members of the Council felt that 
larger issues were at stake than the invasions alleged 
by the Dominican Republic. Refugees from a dicta- 
torship might be expected to plan an invasion of their 
country in order to overthrow the government which 
kept them in exile. Successful revolutionists in an- 
other country, having overthrown a dictator, were 
ready to join in the attempt. Was it not almost too 
much to expect that a state should keep such vigilant 
watch over its borders as to prevent small bands from 
organizing in more remote places and starting inva- 
sions which, with the possible aid of a minority 
within the dictatorship itself, might succeed in over- 
throwing the government? 

The decision of the Council on July 13, was to call 
for a meeting of Foreign Ministers to be held in 
Santiago, Chile, far from the scene of the conflicts but 
perhaps for that very reason a better place in which 
to take a detached view of the whole problem. In 
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general the agenda of the meeting was to be a “con- 
sideration of the situation of international tension in 
the Caribbean area”, and the invasions and threats of 
invasion of irresponsible groups. The decisions to be 
taken must be in accordance with the principles and 
standards of the inter-American system, looking to 
the objective of the observance by states of the prin- 
ciples of non-intervention and non-aggression. 

Behind the invasions and counter-invasions lay the 
political prcblem of ways and means to secure the 
“effective exercise of representative democracy and 
respect for human rights”, to remove the causes of 
the efforts to overthrow dictatorships. In view of the 
insistence of the Cuban representative on the Coun- 
cil that the problem of economic underdevelopment 
in its relation to political instability be put on the 
agenda, the Council found it desirable to state that 
it considered the question to be included in the first 
item of the agenda dealing with the causes of tensions 
in the Caribbean. 

The outstanding resolution of the meeting was the 
“Declaration of Santiago de Chile”. This, indeed, 
is a formidable document, a “bill of rights,” a reaffir- 
mation, it is true, of earlier declarations of the place 
of representative government in the inter-American 
system, but a reaffirmation in much stronger terms, 
so much stronger that at first sight it appears to run 
counter to the principle of non-intervention, the pre- 
amble going so far as to declare, “That the existence 
of anti-democratic regimes constitutes a violation of 
the principles on which the Organization of American 
States is founded, and endangers peace, solidarity, 
and good relations in the hemisphere.” The standard 
set is a high one, calling for “free elections”, con- 
demning “perpetuation in power”, and insisting upon 
freedom of the press, of information and of expres- 
sion as “essential conditions” for the existence of a 
democratic regime. Even if the Declaration lacks the 
specification of ways and means, it must be regarded 
as an important step forward toward the adoption 
of a later rule of law. 

What hope was there for a later rule of law? The 
Charter itself, a formal treaty, proclaims that the 
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solidarity of the American States requires the politi- 
cal organization of the individual state on the basis 
of representative democracy. What more could a 
mere reaffirmation do, no matter how strong the 
terms? Perhaps a solemn treaty obligation might be 
adopted looking to that end. In consequence, the 
Meeting called upon the Council of the Organization 
of American States to prepare a draft convention on 
the effective exercise of representative democracy, 
and to establish the procedure and the measures that 
were applicable. That the task will be a difficult one 
is clear, but the very fact that a standard will be 
established will be a gain, and ratifications can come 
one by one, each encouraging the next. 

Paralleling the problem of promoting representa- 
tive democracy, and indeed an essential part of it, 
was the problem of protecting fundamental human 
rights. A special resolution of the meeting was de- 
voted to the subject, calling upon the Inter-American 
Council of Jurists to prepare a draft Convention on 
Human Rights, as well as a draft convention on the 
creation of an Inter-American Court for the Protec- 
tion cf Human Rights. This was followed by an 
instruction to the Council of the Organization of 
American States to create an Inter-American Com- 
mission on Human Rights which should have the 
specific function of furthering respect for human 
rights. Assuming that the two conventions, the one 
on the effective exercise of representative democracy 
and the other on human rights were to be adopted, 
there is little doubt that the incentive to form mili- 
tary expeditions to overthrow the government of a 
neighboring country would for all practical purposes 
disappear. 

What measures were taken to meet the more im- 
mediate threat to peace in the Caribbean? There is, 
of course, the Rio Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance to 
be called upon if a situation develops involving an 
actual attack or an act of aggression, short of an 
armed attack, but serious enough to involve the 
sovereignty and independence of the state appealing 
for a meeting of the Organ of Consultation. The Rio 
Treaty clearly is not enough. Some procedure must 
be found for investigating the causes of the continu- 
ous threats to the peace. What methods and pro- 
cedures could be found to prevent activities from 
abroad designed to overthrow established govern- 
ments? The Havana Convention of 1928 already 
indicated the general nature of the duties of one 
state toward another in time of civil strife; and such 
duties must be reconciled with the rights of political 
exiles and the fundamental rights of man. What 
then is the relation between political tensions and 
violations of human rights? The problem was as- 
signed for study to the Inter-American Peace Com- 
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mittee, a small body of five member states function- 
ing independently of the Council of the Organization 
and able to carry on its investigations without in- 
volving the responsibility of the whole membership 
of the Council. In addition the Committee was called 
upon to study the Cuban thesis of the relationship 
between economic underdevelopment and _ political 
instability. 

Underlying both the problem of controlling the 
activities of organized groups in one country directed 
against the government of another and the problem 
of the collective measures that might be taken to 
remove the causes of the various tensions was the 
principle of non-intervention, which acts both as a 
restraint upon the illegal action of the individual 
state and as a limitation of the collective action of the 
whole group. A generation ago the United States, 
confronted, it may be said, with the unanimous criti- 
cism of its southern neighbors, agreed that the time 
had come to abandon President Theodore Roosevelt’s 
doctrine of an “international police power”, which in 
spite of its name, was actually a police power exer- 
cised by the United States. At Buenos Aires in 1936 
the practice of single-handed intervention was for- 
mally abandoned. In its place the procedure of con- 
sultation was adopted, which developed the inter- 
American system of collective security. “An attack 
upon one is an attack upon all,” was formulated in 
legal terms in the Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance of 
1947. Provision is made that, in the event of a threat 
to the peace, there shall be consultation to determine 
what measures are to be taken, which would vary 
with the character of the attack. But what consti- 
tutes a “threat to the peace”? Must it be a military 
threat, or might it be a situation of chronic disorder 
such as President Roosevelt confronted in 1904? The 
provisions of the Rio Treaty clearly contemplate only 
the former. The remedy for the latter lies in the 
proclamation of principles, the affirmation and re- 
affirmation of standards of conduct, without other 
sanction than that of public opinion. 

Collective intervention has, therefore, its limita- 
tions. It can take care of direct threats to the peace; 
it can not reach to the indirect causes of complicated 
tensions such as occur from time to time, as recently 
in the Caribbean. The Organization of American 
States can recommend, it can urge the organization 
of the national governments of its members on the 
basis of representative democracy, but it can not inter- 
vene in the domestic affairs of its members. It can, 
perhaps, secure from its members pledges for the 
protection of fundamental human rights. It can per- 
haps adopt a convention containing such pledges in 
treaty form. It may, indeed, go even further and 
create a Court for the Protection of Human Rights. 
But the enforcement of the law remains with the in- 
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dividual states, influenced by the public opinion of 
the community, with their records lying as it were 
on the conference table for all to see. 

The meeting at Santiago was thus an assembly of 
sovereign and independent states, if those adjectives 
are to continue in use in spite of the numerous re- 
strictions that custom and treaties have imposed upon 
the free conduct of the individual state. Sovereignty 
and independence mean no more today than the free 
control of the state over its domestic and foreign 
affairs in areas not covered by existing international 
obligations. Little by little states are accepting new 
restrictions upon their freedom of action; little by 
little they are recognizing that independence is not 
an absolute but a relative term. The inter-American 


community has advanced step by step from measures 
of force to secure national claims to peaceful pro- 
cedures of negotiation and consultation; it has devel- 
oped measures of economic cooperation in place of the 
arbitrary policies of a half century ago; it has come 
to realize the common interest of its members in 
raising standards of living and in promoting mutual 
understanding. There are without question difficul- 
ties ahead; but judging by the progress of recent 
years there is every reason to believe that they can 
be overcome by resort to the procedures of consulta- 
tion which have today, as at Santiago, created a sort 
of continental forum in which the general welfare 
can make its appeal over separate national interests. 


17,000 Miles... 1959 Latin American 
Tour of the National Symphony 


A glance at the 12-week schedule outlined for the 
National Symphony, of Washington, in Latin Ameri- 
ca showed it as the longest, fastest flying tour ever 
planned for any orchestra under President Eisen- 
hower’s Special Program for Cultural Presentations. 
Originally planned for six weeks to include perform- 
ances in the capitals of Central and South America, 
the itinerary was extended to eight, then ten and 
finally twelve weeks to accommodate the volume of 
requests for concerts in other cities. The brilliant 
success of the entire good-will mission is a rewarding 
consequence of the vision shown by the Department 
of State and the American National Theatre and 
Academy (ANTA) in extending the tour to such 
great advantage. 

For the 99 musicians, conductor and seven admin- 
istrative persons who travelled all summer, the tri- 
umphant trip is a great tribute to their spirit, en- 
thusiasm and just plain stamina. They are living 
proof that an orchestra, by necessity made up of far 
from phlegmatic types, can live, play, eat and travel 
in constant togetherness and still emit a grandly free- 
wheeling spirit of good will. 

Far from facing this trip with a jaded sense of res- 
ignation, the Orchestra eagerly anticipated its first 
overseas tour. This enthusiasm paid off both in su- 
perb concert performances and in hundreds of off- 
stage encounters of the most heart-warming kind. 
Local musicians throughout the trip never received 
a brush-off from the visiting Orchestra. Instead, at 
concerts and rehearsals, backstage was a babble of 
musician-to-musician “Shop talk”, comparing the 
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mechanics of their art, swapping incidental pieces of 
equipment or giving away extra strings, resin, reeds 
or extra mouthpieces. 

The language barrier, so formidable when dealing 
with laundry and food problems, simply melted away 
—with gestures—as the U.S. musicians compared 
notes with their Latin American counterparts. 

Such easy give and take carried over into the age- 
old prerogative of musicians greeting their friends 
backstage. Often when that area was cramped, local 
visitors would sit on stage reading over the players’ 
shoulders and making musical gestures until it looked 
as if Conductor Howard Mitchell was leading an 
orchestra twice the size of the National Symphony. 

The tour opened May 21 in Panama and con- 
tinued down the west coast of South America, cross- 
ing over through Paraguay, working its way up the 
east coast from Buenos Aires, through Uruguay and 
Brazil, leaving the mainland to play in Trinidad and 
tiny Aruba, back to the continent to visit Venezuela 
and finally heading north through Central America 
to wind up in Mexico with the final concert in 
Monterrey on August 10. Statistically, the tour cov- 
ered 19 different countries, 17,000 miles, with 64 
concerts in 39 different cities. The itineraries of some 
individual countries made tours in themselves. In 
Colombia, the National Symphony opened in Bogota, 
flew to the coast to participate in the Cartagena Music 
Festival before going on to Medellin and Cali. In 
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One of the greatest thrills of the Tour was playing in the gigantic 
Jaime Laredo Stadium in La Paz, Bolwia. The free performance 
was sponsored jointly by the San Andrés University Student 
Union and the Mayor of La Paz. More than 200,000 people 
jammed the amphitheater filling the aisles, spilling over onto the 
grassy slopes outside, to give the Orchestra the ovation of its life. 
The same day, announcement was made that the National 
Symphony had been awarded the Order of the Condor of the 
Andes, Bolivia’s highest honor, given for the first time to any 
orchestra. 


Brazil the Orchestra played in eight cities; in Mexico, 
Six. 

All travel was made by chartered planes—two for 
personnel, one for cargo, and the total weight of 
wardrobe and instrument trunks came to a whop- 
ping nine tons. It is amazing to realize that no per- 
formance was ever held up because the instruments 
or a planeload of musicians had not arrived. 

It is equally amazing to check the musicians’ on- 
stage appearance record. All the usual digestive 
troubles had been anticipated by the tour physician, 
Dr. Alan Hoffman, who came armed with buckets 
of paregoric, salt pills and other panaceas. His rec- 
ord of curing or at least suppressing ailments during 
concerts is truly impressive. 

Most serious ailment of the tour—a broken ankle 
—happened to Father Russell Woollen, probably 
the only Roman Catholic priest serving as a regular 
member of a major orchestra. Father Woollen, the 
National Symphony pianist, slipped on some wet tile 
stairs in Tegucigalpa, Honduras, and took a spectacu- 
lar header. Eventually he added great color to the 
concerts by maneuvering onstage on shiny aluminum 
crutches topped with Kelly-green plush pads. His 
normal appearance on stage never failed to evoke 
murmurs of surprise from Latin American audiences, 
but with cast and crutches, he was just short of 
sensational. 
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The Orchestra had extreme good luck in side- 
stepping political troubles along the way. All told, 
just four concerts had to be cancelled, all of them 
because of student disturbances. Three of these were 
in Ecuador, where the frustrated musicians were al- 
lowed to play only in rehearsal. But even without 
an audience, Howard Mitchell accomplished a con- 
crete measure of good will by recording the first 
full-orchestra rendition of the National Anthem to 
be presented to the Ecuadoran people. 

Throughout the tour, the Orchestra opened each 
concert with the National Anthem of the appropriate 
country, followed by the “Star Spangled Banner.” 
Musically, this was one of the trickiest facets of the 
trip, making sure in advance that the tempo was the 
one people were accustomed to, and hoping that the 
Orchestra had secured the proper arrangement. 
Again luck was with the group, and the Anthems 
always were one of the most moving moments of 
any concert. 

And with little wonder. Without exception, all 
are bellicose-sounding, stirring Italianesque compo- 
sitions varying in length in directly opposite propor- 
tion to the size of the country. The National Hymns 
of Latin America are much like many of the beauti- 
ful concert halls in which the National Symphony 
played on this tour. Coming from Washington 
which has no opera house, or proper concert hall, 
the musicians were overwhelmed by superb acoustics, 
splendidly rococo architecture and by stage facilities 
found in many cities of South and Central America. 
Some that stand out particularly are the Teatro 
Colon of Buenos Aires and of Bogota, the Teatro 
Municipal of Rio, Lima, Sao Paulo and of Asuncion, 
the S.O.D.R.E. of Montevideo, the Aula Magna of 
Caracas, and the Palacio de Bellas Artes of Mexico 
City. 

Where there was no proper opera house, movie 
theaters were pressed into use with surprisingly good 
results, even though it sometimes meant that Howard 
Mitchell shared billboard space outside with Dracula 
or Marilyn Monroe. 

One of the very great concerts of the trip, how- 
ever, was performed out-of-doors. Behind San 
Andrés University in La Paz, Bolivia, is a tremen- 
dous amphitheater, ringed by mountains which com- 
municate a sort of removed, Shangri-La atmosphere. 
Here the Symphony gave a special free concert for 
the university students and the townspeople of La 
Paz. The two evening performances in the Teatro 
Municipal had been sold out months in advance, 
and Howard Mitchell urged this open air concert 
for those who couldn’t get tickets. The Mayor of 
La Paz (co-sponsor with the Student Union) ran 
paid advertisements in all papers inviting his con- 
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stituents to attend, and they showed up—more than 
20,000 strong—to overflow the stadium and spill 
over onto the grassy slopes on either side. 

The concert was scheduled for 11 a.m., in the 
blazing sun of Bolivia’s sky-high, rarified atmosphere. 
Many of the audience, sporting colorful umbrellas 
and shades, arrived at 7 a.m. to be sure of front 
seats. The Orchestra itself was hardly less colorful 
all decked out with pink, blue and yellow cardboard 
sun visors. 

There never was such an audience. They simply 
wouldn’t let the Orchestra leave the stage. They 
cheered, stamped, bravoed and clapped. After the 
concert they formed two lines along the streets lead- 
ing back to the musicians’ hotels as the Orchestra 
busses moved through the pedestrian throng. A re- 
ception such as this is surely one of the great mo- 
ments for any orchestra. 

Newspaper reviews were no less wildly enthusias- 
tic. One critic, going overboard, wrote that “Howard 
Mitchell was sent to us from heaven.” But a prac- 
tical violinist remarked, “At this altitude, he didn’t 
have far to come.” 

After the concert, the Bolivian government an- 
nounced that the Orchestra had been awarded the 
“Order of the Condor of the Andes”, highest dec- 
oration of the country, and one traditionally be- 
stowed by popular acclaim of the people. As an am- 
bassador of good will, music can accomplish true 
wonders. 

The National Symphony’s music accomplished 
hundreds of such results everywhere. In Curitiba, 
Brazil, the Orchestra performed in the Guayra 
Theater, a barren concrete shell in construction off 
and on for years according to political vagaries. Just 
putting the building in shape for a single concert 
was no small task or expense. The morning after 
the performance, the Governor of Parana announced 
that funds had suddenly been found to complete the 
theater and that work would begin immediately. So 
now the boom town of Curitiba will soon have a 
finished theater, and Brazilians attending can always 


see the bronze plaque dedicated to the National Sym- 
phony concert played there June 26, 1959. 

It would be unthinkable to write of the tour with- 
out mentioning the many free youth concerts given 
wherever possible. These were surely one of the 
most important builders of good will, and they 
brought about some extremely impressive results. 
The first such concert was given in Bogota, Colombia, 
specifically for the “perdidos”, children abandoned 
at a pitifully early age to make their lives on the city 
streets. Opening the splendid Teatro Colon to this 
host of little beggars made the management more 
than a little nervous about the theater’s velvet and 
gilt. As it turned out, no one could imagine a better 
behaved, or more enthusiastic audience. National 
Symphony musicians took their instruments right 
down among the children amidst a cacaphony of 
squeals of delight, and to end the concert on time 
Dr. Mitchell asked the youngsters to stand and sing 
their national anthem. They sang with a verve and 
gusto seldom heard in the United States, and when 
the final notes were drowned in a deafening burst 
of applause, there was not a dry eye in the Orchestra. 

Requests poured in from other cities asking for 
the same sort of youth concerts, and Dr. Mitchell 
scheduled them whenever time allowed. All told 
eleven were played to young people of all ages, in 
Colombia, Peru, Bolivia, Uruguay, Brazil, Trinidad, 
Costa Rica and Guatemala with the final one in the 
Auditorio Nacional of Mexico City before 15,000 
children. Everywhere these youth concerts were 
given, they made a sufficiently great impression to 
guarantee that the idea will be carried on locally, 
long after the Orchestra’s departure. 

The great impact and far-reaching effects of this 
and every other aspect of the National Symphony 
tour underscored the fact that the United States had 
sent one of its best musical ambassadors, thus further 
stimulating the people’s interest in their own local 
similar musical activities. The friendship engendered 
is virtually immeasurable. Undoubtedly it will live 
in the hearts of Latin Americans for years to come. 





FREEDOM 


Ideas of freedom are still the truly revolutionary political prin- 
ciples abroad in the world. . . . If the area of freedom shrinks, 
the results for us will be tragic. Only if freedom continues to 
flourish will man realize the prosperity, the happiness, the endur- 
ing peace he secks. 

President Eisenhower, April 21, 1956 
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Thirteenth Commission of Inter- 
American Women 


The women of the Americas, from Alaska to 
Patagonia, have an official Commission, within the 
Organization of American States, dedicated to work 
for the extension of their civil, political, economic, 
social and cultural rights, to study their problems 
and propose means of solving them. This is the 
Inter-American Commission of Women, a permanent, 
inter-governmental Specialized Agency, created at 
the Sixth International Conference of American 
States in Havana, in 1928. 

This year, at its Thirteenth Assembly at its head- 
quarters in the Pan American Union, the Inter- 
American Commission of Women marked the turn- 
ing point in its relentless efforts to improve the 
status of women in this Hemisphere. It was evident 
that the passage of time and the social evolution of 
the American Republics had considerably changed 
the status of women, and that now a new focus 
would be required for its activities. 

When the Commission was founded, only the 
United States had granted full political rights to 
women. Today the picture is completely changed, 
and only one country, Paraguay, has yet to recognize 
these rights. With respect to civil rights, progress 
has been slow. However, today all the civil codes 
of the Americas are being openly changed to admit 
the juridical equality of men and women. 

The Commission has worked principally with Gov- 
ernments, through recommendations made by its an- 
nual Assemblies and by the inter-American Confer- 
ences; and through activities carried out by the official 
delegates appointed by each country. When the 
strictly legal aspects of its mission are considered, it 
would seem that the juridical equality of women has 
been basically achieved. Then follows the question, 
“Has the Commission completed its work?” No, for 
much remains to be done in behalf of their economic, 
social and cultural rights. The real situation that 
confronts the women of the American Republics, who 
comprise more than half the total population, clearly 
shows that the era of working for the rights of women 
has ended, and that the time has come to work with 
women themselves to stimulate them to undertake 
those tasks that will better enable them to assume 
their social responsibilities and to participate more 
actively, completely, and effectively in the life of 
their countries. This is in complete accord with the 
proposals made by the Representatives of the Presi- 
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BY ESTHER N. DE CALVO 


Secretaria E-jecutiva 


dents ef the American Republics, when they decided 
in meetings held in January and in May 1957, to 
make of the Organization of American States a more 
completely efficient instrument in ascertaining what 
collaboration is necessary to improve the well-being 
of the individual, and in turn what education, train- 
ing, and opportunities would help to remove the 
obstacles now impeding this contribution to the over- 
all development of the community and the nation. 

With this reality in mind, the Chairman and Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Commission undertook the 
drafting of several projects whose execution they 
felt would assist in achieving these refocused ob- 
jectives. These included the approval of an official 
mission by the Chairman of the Commission to thir- 
teen Latin American Republics to survey the real 
situation with regard to women and their role in 
their countries, to promote the cause of the Commis- 
sion and of the Organization of American States, to 
determine what should be given priority in the pro- 
gram for the near future, and to establish national 
Committees on cooperation to work with the dele- 
gate of each country in carrying out the Commis- 
sion’s activities. The results of this trip were fruit- 
ful, and led to the creation of Committees in six 
countries: Argentina, Colombia, Guatemala, Nica- 
ragua, Peru, and Uruguay. Existing Committees in 
Chile, Costa Rica, Ecuador, FE] Salvador and Hon- 
duras were also reorganized. Subsequent to the trip 
a Committee was formed in Panama, making a total 
of 14 at present, including those of the Dominican 
Republic and of the United States, which already 
existed. These Committees will thus provide the 
Commission with national instruments for working 
with women, in a non-governmental capacity, and in 
the fields of activity included in the work plan of the 
Commission. They will undertake public relations 
duties, prepare studies and investigations, stimulate 
the holding of national, regional, and local meetings 
on selected subjects, help create interest in the Com- 
mission and mold public opinion favorable to its 
goals and aims. 

Preparatory to the holding of the Thirteenth As- 
sembly, several important documents were drafted, 
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among them: a Long-Range Work Program for the 
Commission; Standards for the Organization and 
Functioning of the National Committees on Coopera- 
tion with the Delegate to the Inter-American Com- 
mission of Women; and topics for Resolutions of the 
Eleventh Inter-American Conference, which will 
meet in Quito, Ecuador, in February 1960. 

Since the annual Assembly of the Inter-American 
Commission of Women, as its supreme organ, formu- 
lates the policy and specifies the action program to 
be carried out, it has great importance for the func- 
tioning of the organization. For the aforementioned 
reasons, the Thirteenth Assembly had unusual sig- 
nificance at this turning point in the life of the Com- 
mission. 

Due to unforeseen circumstances, this Assembly 
could not be held as scheduled in Havana, Cuba, 
where the Commission was founded, within the pre- 
scribed period required by the Organic Statute of 
the Commission. In view of the fact that elections 
were to be held for Chairman, Vice-Chairman, and 
the four member countries of the Executive Com- 
mittee, it was decided to convene the Assembly at 
Commission headquarters at the Pan American 
Union, from June | to 18, 1959. In accordance with 
the established plan of alternating each year the basic 
subject to be considered, the Thirteenth Assembly 
had as the principal item of the Agenda, a study of 
the civil and political rights of women, and civic 
education of women. Delegations attended from 
20 of the 21 American Republics. 

Also attending were representatives from the 
United Nations, UNESCO, and the International 
Labor Organization, as well as several other inter- 
national, inter-American, and national governmental 
and non-governmental women’s organizations. Dur- 
ing the sessions special emphasis was given to two 
important reports, one on the Civil and Political 
Rights of Women in America, and the other, on the 
Economic Status of Working Women in the Ameri- 
can Republics. These will be prepared in final form 
for presentation by the Commission at the forth- 
coming Eleventh Inter-American Conference. In 
addition to the approval of these reports, the Assem- 
bly also approved the aforementioned Long-Range 
Work Plan, the Standards for the National Commit- 
tees on Cooperation, and made recommendations for 
the Inter-American Conference. Other important 
decisions included the holding of an Inter-American 
Seminar on the Strengthening of the Family Insti- 
tution, to be convened in Caracas, Venezuela in 1959- 
1960; the holding of the Fourteenth Assembly in 
1960 in Lima, Peru, and of the Fifteenth Assembly 
in Havana, Cuba in 1961. In considering the neces- 
sity of adapting the organizational structure of the 
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Commission to the new focus being given to its mis- 
sion, the Thirteenth Assembly decided to postpone 
consideration of amendments to the Organic Statute, 
and appointed an Ad Hoc Committee to make an 
over-all analysis of the Commission, its history, ac 
complishment, problems and future works, and pre- 
pare accordingly a preliminary draft of the amend 
ment to the Organic Statute for presentation to the 
Fourteenth Assembly of the Commission. In addi- 
tion to these matters the Assembly approved Resolu- 
tions on the following subjects: Support of the 
Conclusions of the Special Committee of the Council 
of the Organization of American States (Committee 
of 21) to Study the Formulation of New Measures 
for Economic Cooperation; encouragement of the 
holding of national seminars to study the recom- 
mendations made by the recent United Nations Sem- 
inar on the participation of Women in Public Life, 
held in Bogota, Colombia; promotion of meetings of 
technical experts and of members of women’s organi- 
zations concerned with economic and social problems 
affecting women; inclusion of women in the delega- 
tions of the American Republics to the Eleventh 
Inter-American Conference; extension of informa- 
tion services on the objectives and work of the Inter- 
American Commission of Women and women’s ac- 
tivities, through the press, radio, and other public 
information media. 

In the Second Plenary Session elections were held 
and the following officers were elected for the term 
1959-1961; Chairman, Dr. Graciela Quan V. of 
Guatemala, and Vice-Chairman, Mrs. Patricia Mor- 
gan of Chile. In the same session, Paraguay, Peru, 
the United States, and Uruguay were elected to 
membership on the Executive Committee of the 
Commission for the same term. 

Of all the accomplishments of this significant As- 
sembly, perhaps the most important was approval 
of the Long-Range Work Plan, since it so closely 
complies with the aims and aspirations not only of 
the Commission, but of all the Inter-American sys 
tem, and with the very tangible needs and hopes 
of the American peoples. This Plan provides se- 
lected topics and offers material for the establishment 
of priorities according to the individual or collective 
problems of each country. Its scope includes a con- 
sideration of fields of study of concern to the Com- 
mission, such as: leadership training; technical assist- 
ance and published material on civic education; pro- 
grams and plans for civic-democratic education; new 
legal instruments of civil rights; informative cam 
paigns on civil rights and duties; scholarships and 
fellowships in order to improve and extend the pro- 
fessional and technical training studies on vocational] 
orientation services; studies on conditions for primary 
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and secondary teachers, nurses, and social workers; 
study of higher education for women and of women 
graduates; employment opportunities and training; 
retirement of women; cottage industries and tradi- 
tional handicrafts; women’s bureaus; remunerative 
home work; investigations on general living condi- 
tions and the economic and cultural status of rural 
women; investigations on domestic work, adult edu- 
cation, women’s agricultural schools, dangerous or 
unhealthy occupations, night work, and maternity 
benefits. Investigations also will be made on part- 
time work, working conditions, status of women in 
Indian communities, family allowances, socio-legal 
maternity protection, etc. Besides these items, and 
others, an order of precedence was established pro- 
viding for consideration of retirement age and pen- 
sions for women, revision of legislation on hazardous 
and unhealthful occupations, night work and matern- 
ity payments, and the preparation and publication of 
summarized information on the Inter-American 
Commission of Women. All of these aspects were 
thus especially recognized by the Assembly as cur- 
rent interests meriting serious consideration by the 
Commission. 

In his welcoming address to the Thirteenth As- 
sembly, the Secretary General of the Organization 
of American States, Dr. José A. Mora, long a cham- 
pion for the rights of women and of the Commission, 
made the following observation: 

“The problems in the economic and social fields 
to which the Organization of American States now 
must give its attention will require hard work on the 
part of women to enable them to be of help in the 
carrying out of our programs. The Organization of 
American States has now embarked upon full activi- 
ties in the sphere of human welfare, and as a result 


Pakistan’s Plan for 
Democracies” 


On June 12, 1959, just eight months after taking 
office, the President of Pakistan, General Moham- 
med Ayub Khan, introduced a pattern of democratic 
government popularly referred to as “Basic Democ- 
racies”. This is a fulfillment of a promise made to 
the people of Pakistan by President Ayub when he 
took office the preceding October. He made it clear 
then, as have his colleagues in the Cabinet, that 
Pakistan can achieve its destiny only through demo- 
cratic means. 

The growing pains of any new nation are many, 
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the development of the peoples should be accelerated 
and their standards of living improved. Educational 
matters, community development, the strengthening 
of moral, cultural, and family values will require 
women to exert their powerful influence, a decisive 
factor for the progress of our political and social 
institutions both within and outside of the American 
States. That is the permanent work that lies before 
you.” 

And in summing up the task ahead, the Chairman 
of the Commission, Dr. Graciela Quan V., also stated 
in her inaugural address to the Assembly, that: 

“Tt is our hope that the Thirteenth Assembly will 
begin a new type of meeting at which the delegates, 
as leaders of the women’s movement in the Americas, 
will exchange valuable and stimulating experiences 
for the permanent functions that they are called upon 
to perform in their respective countries, and it is our 
duty to see that this is so. 

“The era of men and women working together on 
a plane of equality is no longer a dream of vision- 
aries, but a dawn that is beginning to light the world 
with a new concept of social justice without domina- 
tion of sex, class, creed, or race; with a restoration 
of spiritual values; with a genuine sentiment for peace 
based on the social responsibility of the individual, on 
collective well being, and on international coopera- 
tion and understanding. It demands that organiza- 
tions like the Inter-American Commission of Women, 
which were heralds proclaiming that new basic equi- 
librium, continue their work and promote, guide and 
coordinate the women’s movement that is getting 
ready to improve upon the present, by preparing 
itself to be in a position to participate conscientiously, 
openly, and with responsibility in the evolutionary 
process of its member countries.” 


“Basic 


BY WILLIAM CUMMINGS 
Washington, D.C. 


but Pakistan seems to have had more than her share. 
Strictly Western style democracy of the parliamen- 
tary form has been tried, but did not suit the condi- 
tions in the country because 85% of the population 
live in villages where, at present, illiteracy is high. 
In December of this year, the people of Pakistan 
will go to the polls, thus initiating President Ayub’s 
plan of “Basic Democracies”. 
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This creative venture is based on a four-tier sys- 
tem, starting at the “grass-roots” level with Village 
Panchayats. The word “Panchayats” means councils. 
They have been in existence on the sub-continent 
from time immemorial. Broadly speaking, there will 
be one member elected for each 1,000 to 1,500 peo- 
ple in a designated district. There will be 15 mem- 
bers in all, ten of whom are elected by the people, 
and five appointed by the government. These five 
have been appointed to give representation to special 
interests such as women, or agriculture, or labor, and 
to nominate persons who do not care to contest the 
election, although they may be qualified because of 
their special knowledge to serve the people. The 
reader must keep in mind that more than 85% of the 
population live in villages and cannot be reached by 
the written word. Broadcasting facilities to these 
areas are scanty, hence the voter is only familiar with 
people and problems concerning his own area. To 
conceive of his country as an extension of his village, 
however, is a concept which is not yet real enough to 
the average voter. Along with the responsibility for 
the administrative or municipal, judicial, police, de- 
velopment and above all, national reconstruction in 
their area, the Panchayat members will act as an 
educational guide for the people regarding the over- 
all central government. The qualifications by which 
one may be elected to the Panchayat are universal to 
candidates for any duly elected democratic office. He 
must be capable of promoting the interest of the group 
as a whole and not of some individuals at the expense 
of others. The voter must be made aware of his 
merits and demerits, so as to be able to make a wise 
choice. In this manner, the unschooled voter is able 
to picture the village government as an extension of 
his own home. It is a reality to him. 

These 15 members of the Village Panchayat will 
elect a Chairman from among themselves. They will 
be allotted certain sources of revenue for purposes of 
taxation and will be entrusted, through their chair- 
man, with some responsibility for supervising the col- 
lection of government dues. The Chairman of this 
group will automatically become a member of the 
next tier, Tehsil/Thana Councils (Tehsil /Thana 
Councils are divisions of a district in West and East 
Pakistan respectively). 

The Tehsil Councils will be concerned mainly with 
development activities within their area. For this 
reason, the officials of the Tehsil concerned with de- 
velopment activities will also be members of the 
Council. They are not expected to exceed half of 
the number of non-officials. 
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The third tier in the “Basic Democracies” plan is 
the District Council. The Deputy Commissioner will 
be the Chairman. Since the development activities 
require joint efforts of the government and the 
people, representation on these Councils will be on 
a fifty-fifty basis between government officials of 
the development departments and non-officials in- 
cluding members of the Panchayats. 

The fourth and last tier will be the Division Coun- 
cils, with a Commissioner as the Chairman. Again 
non-officials and officials concerned with nation-build- 
ing departments will be associated in equal numbers. 
Cooperation between officials and non-officials will 
enable them to better understand each other’s prob- 
lems, and work together for a common goal. Under 
this scheme of basic democracies, local administra- 
tion will be distributed between 6,000 and 8,000 
Village Councils. Two things combine to make this 
an exceptionally hopeful project. First, local admin- 
istration has always formed an invaluable training 
ground for the conduct of parliamentary government 
at the national level. In Britain itself it was centuries 
of experience in village and county affairs which 
taught Englishmen those lessons later turned to such 
good account when representatives were summoned 
to Westminster. Secondly, in the Indo-Pakistan sub- 
continent, the village is so ancient a part of the social 
structure, so deeply rooted in history and so familiar 
a fact to the people that it is here one finds the step- 
ping stones over which, on their way forward to a 
stable and sound democracy, the people can tread 
with safety. 

It is the sincere hope of President Ayub Khan that 
this plan will bring about a political awakening and 
understanding of the basic requirements for a suc- 
cessful democracy. This is the basic aim and pur- 
pose of the Government of President Ayub Khan 
for restoring power to those to whom it belongs, the 
people. With the completion of this plan will come 
the introduction of the new constitution by the end 
of next year. Should this new constitution provide 
for indirect election of a Parliament or to the office 
of President, the members of the Panchayats may 
well form the Electoral College. In such an event, 
only elected members, however, and not the nomi- 
nated members, would vote. 

The eyes of all the free world will be on Pakistan 
during these coming elections. Successful democracy 
to suit the needs of a people is the goal of every peace- 
loving nation. Once this is attained, it is hoped other 
important developments pursuant to prosperity and 
economic stability for Pakistan will be reached. 
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WARSAW—Scene of the 48th 


Interparliamentary 


Meeting for the first time behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, the Interparliamentary Union held its forty- 
eighth conference in Warsaw, ancient city of the 
pomp and glory of medieval splendor now crowned 
with an incongruous skyscraper devoted to education 
and culture, copied from one of the seven almost 
identical structures erected by the Soviet in Moscow. 
Yet the ancient quarter of the city, with the beauti- 
ful Roman Catholic Cathedral, has been bravely and 
solidly rebuilt with loving hands and represents the 
true spirit of the city and indeed of Poland. No one 
can visit Warsaw without feeling the effect of this 
impact—its many churches crowded at all services, 
its splendid educational institutions over-taxed with 
students and its lovely parks and winding avenues 
filled with a hopeful people caught in the vise of 
East and West. 

The meetings were held in the new modern Sjem 
Building, a superb, well-appointed structure with all 
proper meeting rooms for efficient conduct of busi- 
ness. The Parliament Room itself was just the prop- 
er size for a gathering of some 400 delegates. The 
building itself actually incorporates some of the 
curved walls of the previous structure and is just 
across the park from the American Embassy. 

The 48th Conference opened with a meeting of 
the Executive Committee on August 25th followed 
by a meeting of the Council on August 26th and the 
official convening of the Conference Sessions on Au- 
gust 27th. 

The Hon. Harold D. Cooley represents the 
United States on the Executive Committee. How- 
ever, both Congressman Cooley and Senator A. S. 
Mike Monroney serve on the Council. The Hon. 
Edward J. Derwinski represented Congressman 
Cooley at the Executive Sessions and Congressman 
Derwinski and former Senator Homer Ferguson 
were United States representatives on the Council, 
until the arrival of the regular delegation. At the 
Executive meeting, applications for membership in 
the Union came from Venezuela, New Zealand, 
North Viet Nam and North Korea. Action on North 
Viet Nam was delayed for further investigation. Its 
current attack upon Laos, a member of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union, was, of course, a mitigating 
circumstance and its claims of qualifications were 
strongly opposed by Viet Nam, already a loyal mem- 
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Union Conference 


BY FRANKLIN DUNHAM 
Permanent Executive Secretary 
United States Group 
Executive Secretary, American Peace Society 


ber of the Union. The North Korea application was 
never officially received since it did not meet the 
rules of the Union in either form or substance. There- 
fore, Venezuela and New Zealand were unanimously 
recommended and were subsequently elected next 
day by the Council. The Venezuela and New Zea- 
land delegations took their seats at the convening. of 
the Congress on August 27th, thus bringing the mem- 
bership of sovereign nations to 59. 

Representing the United States, the official dele- 
gation included: The Hon. Harold D. Cooley of 
North Carolina, Chairman and President of the 
Group, the following members of the United States 
Senate: Francis Case of South Dakota, Frank Church 
of Idaho, the Hon. J. Allen Frear, Jr., of Delaware 
and the Hon. A. S. Mike Monroney of Oklahoma. 
Former Senator Homer Ferguson of Michigan, Hon- 
orary member of the Interparliamentary Union and 
former President of the United States Group, served 
also with the delegation. Members of the House of 
Representatives included the Hon. W. Robert Poage 
of Texas, Treasurer of the U. S. Group and alter- 
nate on the Council, Mrs. Katharine St. George of 
New York, Chairman of the Committee on Non- 
Self-Governing Territories, Hon. E. Ross Adair of 
Indiana, Hon. Hale Boggs of Louisiana, Hon. Ger- 
ald R. Ford of Michigan, Hon. Edward J. Der- 
winski of Illinois, Hon. Paul C. Jones of Missouri, 
Hon. Gordon L. McDonough of California, Hon. 
Thaddeus M. Machrowicz of Michigan, Hon. Joseph 
M. Montoya of New Mexico, Hon. D. S. Saund of 
California and the Hon. Robert L. Sikes of Florida. 
This was a total delegation of 17 members, repre- 
senting both House and Senate. Dr. Franklin Dun- 
ham, Permanent Executive Secretary, accompanied 
the group and acted as liaison officer with the United 
States Embassy and Ambassador Jacob Beam. Mr. 
William Magistretti of the Department of State and 
the Hon. Michael Francis Doyle, former Justice of 
the International Court at The Hague, acted as ob- 
servers. Dr. Charles J. Zinn represented the Clerk 
of the House of Representatives at the meetings of 
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Warsaw—Lovely city of the Polish Plains, scene of the 48th Interparliamentary Conference. 


the Association of Secretaries General of Parliaments 
held concurrently during the conference meetings. 
Dr. Zinn is Law Revision Counsel of the House 
Judiciary Committee and is a permanent member of 
the Association. 

The President of the Interparliamentary Union 
is Dr. G. Codacci Pisanelli of Italy. He is technically 
President of the Council, which had as its Vice Pres- 
ident or second in command, Senhor Saturnino 
Braga of Brazil. The Secretary General is André de 
Blonay of Geneva, head of the Interparliamentary 
Bureau at 6 Rue Constantine in that beautiful city 
where headquarters are located. Dr. Blonay brought 
his entire staff of 21 people to Warsaw for the Con- 
ference. 

The Conference opened with President Pisanelli 
in the Chair. After the election of Vice-Presidents 
of the Conference, M. Ostap Dluski of the Polish 
Parliament took the Chair as President of the 48th 
Conference. The Hon. Harold D. Cooley was elect- 
ed as Vice-President to represent the United States 
and the Hon. W. Robert Poage to serve as his alter- 
nate. 

The Inaugural Ceremony included a speech of 
welcome by the President of the Polish Republic 
and after a short interval, the General Debate opened 
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on the subject of the Secretary General’s Report. 
This report which now covers the principal develop- 
ments in international affairs over the period of the 
past year is, at once, one of the most prodigious 
reports made in summarized form existing in the 
world. Secretary General Blonay inaugurated this 
type of Report in 1955 on his accession to office and 
it was first made at the Washington, D. C. Confer- 
ence of that year. Speaking to this report was Con- 
gressman Thaddeus M. Machrowicz, who opened his 
address in English but continued in Polish, since 
he lived in Poland. Congressman Machrowicz was 
interrupted by the President in the chair when 
he referred to the Molotov-Ribbentrop Pact before 
World War II which had been followed so quickly 
by the invasion of Poland. The Chairman said these 
remarks would not be favorably received in Poland 
today but allowed Congressman Machrowicz to con- 
tinue without further interruption. Later, Congress- 
man Cooley, U. S. Chairman, accompanied by Con- 
gressman Machrowicz, Derwinski, and Poage laid a 
wreath on the graves of those Polish heroes who had 
bravely resisted that invasion. This was on the 20th 
Anniversary of this tragic event, the anniversary oc- 
curing during the davs of the Conference. 
Congressman W. Robert Poage, as acting head of 
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the Delegation at the opening, also spoke to the 
Secretary General’s Report, commending the re- 
port and praising Poland’s resistance to arbitrary rule 
from beyond her borders. 

After the General Debate, the *Resolutions pre- 
pared by the Study Committees were introduced. 
The first Resolution approving talks between Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Chairman Khrushchev was 
passed unanimously, looking forward to exchange of 
visits between these Chiefs of State this year. 

The second Resolution on “The Removal of Ob- 
stacles to World Trade” was debated by Senator 
Monroney, who had served as Chairman of the 
Economic Committee at Nice, as well as by Congress- 
man Boggs. The final Resolution as passed, called 
for “multi-national assistance, specifically by means 
of long-term low-interest loans, as well as by schemes 
leading to greater contributions of currencies and 
multilateral trade.” This is the Monroney Plan now 
known as the International Development Association 
which is being currently organized under the World 
Bank. 

The third Resolution in “Problems of Interna- 
tional Security and Disarmament” was discussed by 
Senator Case, who has long been a member of the 
Disarmament Committee, and who helped frame the 
resolution at Nice. It re-enforces the principle of col- 
lective security and calls for strict adherence to the 
United Nations Charter. This resolution was also 
discussed by Congressman Ford in a glowing speech 
advocating the elimination of antagonisms among 
nations and the right of every nation to remain neu- 
tral if it so desires, in any dispute between its fellow 
nations. 

The fourth Resolution on “The Role of Parlia- 
ment in Protecting the Rights of the Individual” was 
presented and the U. S. was represented in the de- 
bate by Senator Church and Congresswoman St. 
George. Senator Church effectively supported the 
resolution calling for the continued adherence to hu- 
man rights as laid down in our Bill of Rights and 
Mrs. St. George in a short and pointed speech cap- 
tured the audience with her appeal to resist “lip- 
service” to those principles we all hold dear and to 
which we all subscribe. 

The fifth and sixth Resolutions on “Universal 
Education of Youth” and the “Problem of Education 
in Non-Self-Governing Territories” originally pre- 
sented by the U. S. and worked over at Nice, were 
presented without debate, as was the resolution on 
“Methods of Developing International Tourism”. 


*Copies of all Resolutions obtainable by writing: 
Interparliamentary Union, 1307 New Hampshire 
Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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The last resolution embodied the ideas of customs 
exchange and visits between peoples and was heartily 
approved. 

The Conference also approved the idea of setting 
up a Steering Committee for all future Conferences 
consisting of the President of the Conference, the 
President of the Council, and the Vice-President of 
the Executive Committee with the Secretary-General 
ex-officio. It also passed an Amendment to the Rules 
which provides explicitly that all applications for 
membership in the Union once reviewed by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, shall be submitted to the Council, 
who will have complete responsibility for their elec- 
tion to the Union. This amendment clarifies previous 
language in the Rules and makes it adamant that 
election to membership is the sole responsibility of 
the Council in which all member-groups are repre- 
sented by two delegates. 

The Conference which was admirably arranged by 
the Polish group then proceeded to elect six new 
members to the Executive Committee. The follow- 
ing were elected to serve four-years: Hon. Harold 
D. Cooley of the U. S. and Hon. Stefan Zolkieviski 
of Poland; for the three-year term, Hon. Finn Moe 
of Norway and Pandit Kunzru of India; for the 
one-year term, Hon. David Hacohen of Israel. The 
Hon. M. P. Brasseau of Belgium was elected to serve 
out the unexpired term of M. Zarroug of Sudan, for 
a two-year period. 

It is contemplated that the Conference will be 
held in Brussels in 1961, after the Tokyo Conference 
which is now set for September 26-October 3, 1960. 
The next meeting, however, of the Council is in 
Athens, April 19-24, 1960. After the conclusion of 
the 48th Conference in Warsaw, the new Executive 
Committee were guests of the Soviet group and the 
Supreme Soviet in Moscow. The Soviet Government 
furnished transportation to Moscow and invited a 
large number of delegates to accompany the Execu- 
tive Committee, as guests to stay various lengths of 
time in the Soviet Union. The Warsaw Conference 
was resplendent with many social events provided 
by the Polish group. Receptions and luncheons by 
U. S. Ambassador Jacob Beam, trips to Krakow and 
Czestochowa, visits to ancient shrines of Poland and 
a visit to the home of Frederic Chopin, one of the 
greatest musicians of the nineteenth century, where 
a concert of Chopin compositions was given, were 
also included. 

The U. S. Delegation returned to Washington 
via Berlin and Paris where meetings were held 
with Willy Brandt, famous Mayor of Berlin and 
at NATO headquarters in Paris, as guests of 
NATO Ambassador Randolph Burgess. 
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Castro’s Cuba: an Inventory 


Cherishing freedom as they do, the Cuban people, 
on Jan. 1, 1959, welcomed the overthrow of Gen. 
Fulgencio Batista and the advent to power of Dr. 
Fidel Castro. When the latter installed Dr. Manuel 
Urrutia, a country judge of transparent integrity, as 
Provisional President of the Republic, he made the 
first of several decisions that seemed to augur well 
for the new administration. Moreover, Dr. José 
Mir6é Cardona, dean of the Havana Bar Association, 
was Castro’s choice for Prime Minister, while Pro- 
fessor Roberto Agramonte, one of Cuba’s best-known 
intellectuals and politicians, was selected as Minister 
of State (Foreign Affairs). Urrutia, Miré Cardona 
and Agramonte were regarded, at home and abroad, 
as men of principle whose leadership in the new Cuba 
would be a guarantee of decency, justice and good 
works. 

Today, less than a year after Castro’s capture of 
authority, Manuel Urrutia is held imcomunicado 
under virtual “house arrest” in his Havana home; 
José Miré Cardona, after a few stormy weeks as 
Prime Minister, is safely ensconced in the Cuban 
Embassy, Madrid, Spain; and Roberto Agramonte 
has been ousted as Minister of State to make room 
for Rat] Roa, admittedly an “extreme Leftist”. 
Many other honorable, competent colleagues of Fidel 
Castro have been either “fired”, or killed, or de- 
nounced on radio-TV shows as “counter-revolution- 
aries” and “traitors”. 

On paper, it must be acknowledged, the revolu- 
tionary program of Fidel Castro responded to the 
supreme needs of the Cuban people. Honesty in 
public office, the elimination of graft in the national 
lottery sales, suppression of the corrupting gamblers, 
gangsters and dope peddlers, a concern for the health, 
education and housing of farmers, low-income white- 
collar employees and factory workers were all highly 
desirable social objectives of the new government. 
Castro and his younger brother, Rail, also promised 
that newspaper editors and reporters would be free 
to publish the facts about Cuba and the rest of the 
world without fear or favor. This meant that press 
subsidies and other forms of bribery would cease. 
“Public opinion”, originating in the free flow of in- 
formation, was heralded as the guiding star of the 
revolutionary forces. 

One of these pledges was fulfilled. Graft was 
abolished. A few office-holders who sought and re- 
ceived money in exchange for governmental favors 
were punished. “Under-the-table” transactions are 
taboo. If this reform endures, it will stand out as a 
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genuine achievement of the “26th of July Move- 
ment” (so-called because, on July 26, 1953, Fidel 
Castro and a handful of followers tried to storm the 
Moncada barracks in Santiago de Cuba). 

An effort was also made to shift attention, in the 
public works program, from the metropolitan area 
of Havana to the outlying country districts where 
needs were more acute, if not indeed desperate. 
This, too, is a change in emphasis that can be main- 
tained and amplified. Day laborers on the sugar, 
tobacco and coffee plantations now have a belief that 
the central government is interested in their incomes, 
nutrition and living conditions. Their hopes are high 
that land ownership and new industries will tide 
them over the “dead season” (six months of idleness 
once the sugar cane has been harvested). 

These hopes may turn to ashes when the small 
farmers learn that the “National Institute for Agrar- 
ian Reform” will not provide them or their families 
with land ownership titles in fee simple. The farmers 
will remain tenants, not of the individual planters or 
ranch owners, but of the politicians. Sale or transfer 
of land will not be tolerated. Only one in a family 
can be designated as an heir in Last Wills and Testa- 
ments. Absolute control is vested in the regime. Ser- 
vile conformity in politics, therefore, will be the 
paramount consideration in the distribution and tem- 
porary possession of property. 

At this point, it may be noted that this is the gen- 
eral pattern of “agrarian reform” in Soviet China. It 
was the same pattern that prevailed in the first 
“Soviet beachhead” in the Western Hemisphere: the 
Marxist regime of Col. Jacobo Arbenz Guzman in 
Guatemala. It led to what Edward Tomlinson, 
author of “Look Southward, Uncle!”, called “the 
failure of a noble experiment” on the henequen plan- 
tations of Yucatan, Mexico. Significantly enough, 
Gen. Lazaro Cardenas, notorious for his “nationaliza- 
tion” programs in the last-named Republic, is now 
loud in his praise for the “Popular Communes” in 
China and the so-called agrarian reform in Cuba. 
Previously, in 1954, Cardenas had been an apologist 
for the phony distribution of land in Marxist-Lenin- 
ist Guatemala. It has been recalled in this connection 
that the Mexican ex-President was a “winner of the 
Josef Stalin peace prize” in 1956. In other words, 
Gen. Cardenas, like his intimate friend, Vicente 
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Lombardo Toledano, lately the recipient of an invi- 
tation to Castro’s Cuba, can be relied upon to promote 
the Kremlin line in Latin America. Soviet sympa- 
thizers in Cuba and in other American Republics are 
well aware of what they are doing. 

It was meaningful that, when Gen. Cardenas and 
Lombardo Toledano celebrated the 10th anniversary 
of Soviet China in Mexico City, Fidel Castro was 
cheered by the mass meeting in the same breath 
with the Marxist-Leninist arch-conspirator, Nikita 
Khrushchev, and the Soviet Gauleiter of China, Mao 
Tse-tung. This demonstration threw some light on 
the decision of Castro’s Cuba to abstain on the motion 
to admit Red China to the United Nations. Cuba 
was alone among the American Republics in assuming 
this new attitude. Cuba was also one of the countries 
that backed W. Gomulka’s Poland against Turkey 
for a seat on the United Nations’ Security Council. 

Another interesting development was the warm 
welcome in Marxist-Leninist Yugoslavia accorded to 
Major Ernesto Guevara, although the latter had 
always professed a profound detestation for military 
dictatorships of any kind. “Ché” Guevara was se- 
lected for this mission by Prime Minister Castro, who 
likewise declaimed against dictatorships. 

Obviously, the explanation is that Red dictator- 
ships are palatable to the Castro brothers. Public 
proof was given for this policy when Minister of 
State Rat] Roa announced on Oct. 24, 1959, that 
Castro’s Cuba and Josip Broz-Tito’s Yugoslavia were 
determined to promote “cooperation” between the 
two regimes. To seal the bargain, the Castro Lega- 
tion in Belgrade was raised to Embassy status, while 
Tito’s Legation in Havana was pronounced ready to 
be headed by an Ambassador rather a Minisiter. 

Logically enough, Tito’s Foreign Minister, Koca 
Popovic, visited Cuba in connection with this move 
and issued an official statement full of praise for 
Fidel Castro’s “Agrarian Reform”. He then called 
for increased cultural interchange, better economic 
relations and closer friendship. Mr. Popovic added 
that his comrades in Yugoslavia considered the Cuban 
revolution as a matter of “great importance, not only 
for the Cuban people but also for other peoples.” 

Independent observers in Havana interpreted this 
praise as an indication that Tito and other Marxist- 
Leninist dictators in Europe and Asia expect Castro- 
type revolutions in other American Republics. In 
this case the slogans and techniques utilized by the 
Castros and “Ché” Guevara would be applied by 
Left-wing elements to take over independent govern- 
ments in Latin America. 

Indeed, Fidel Castro himself, with his tendency 
to exercise police-state methods and to nationalize 
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private property, is coming more and more to resem- 
ble a Caribbean Tito. Like the latter, Fidel would 
like to run his own show without being subject to 
discipline exerted by the Kremlin. And just as Tito 
would be pleased to spread his dominion into the 
Balkans, Castro would be glad to lord it over the 
other nations in the Caribbean. The two dictators 
have much in common. 

This leads naturally to a discussion of a main fea- 
ture of Castro’s military dictatorship. Every occasion 
is seized upon and exploited to whip up violent hatred 
among the Cuban masses against the United States of 
America. In one of his more absurd outbursts Pre- 
mier Castro compared the dropping of leaflets by 
unknown planes with “the Japanese bombing of Pearl 
Harbor”. Abuse of this character can only be the 
result of deliberate demagoguery or the product of 
a disordered mind. Such declarations militate against 
friendship and peace. In fact, the sole beneficiary can 
be the Kremlin. In his lucid moments Fidel should 
be clever enough to realize this. 

The question of compensation for expropriated 
property is not without importance. Castro proposes 
to reimburse land owners by means of peso bonds 
bearing 41% per cent interest. This would apply to 
both Cubans and foreigners, including U.S. citizens. 
The truth is that the Cuban peso, formerly worth a 
dollar, now sells at a big discount. Since the Castro 
bonds are exchangeable for pesos and payable in pesos 
in terms of revenue, they no longer represent their 
face-value. More than one conscientious economist 
has described this type of “compensation” as a “swin- 
dle”. Cubans who try to organize protests against 
this operation have been thrown into prison and sub- 
jected to unspeakable tortures. 

There is only one type of mass meeting that is 
allowable in Castro’s Cuba: adulation for the “Su- 
preme Chief of the Revolution”. The newspapers, 
reviews, magazines and other periodicals are expected 
to produce columns of copy on the same theme. Those 
editors and correspondents who sing in this chorus 
are favored by exclusive news handouts and the joy- 
ous smiles of the politicians. The Marxist orientation 
of the “official” press is overwhelmingly obvious. 
Threats, direct and indirect, are the penalties imposed 
upon newspapers that are disposed to print both sides 
of a story. 

The Diario de la Marina, for example, one of the 
four most important newspapers of Latin America, 
whose editors a few years ago were awarded the 
Maria Moors Cabot Prize in journalism by Columbia 
University, was publicly pilloried and cast into the 
Castro doghouse together with Life, Time, Avance 
and the United Press International (Oct. 23, 1959). 
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Even Jules Dubois, one of the most active tubthump- 
ers for the Castro movement, was included in the 
same blacklist. 

Probably no editorial writers are more disen- 
chanted than Mr. Herbert L. Matthews of The New 
York Times and Mr. Karl E. Meyer of The Wash- 
ington Post. Both correspondents, to no small extent, 
had staked their professional reputations on the good- 
ness and success of the Castro revolution. Reluctant 
to recognize the Marxist-Leninist serpent in the 
Cuban social paradise, these writers failed to dig up 
the facts that were writ large upon careers of such 
“revolutionaries” as Major Ernesto Guevara, an asso- 
ciate of José Manuel Fortuny, labor boss in Marxist- 
Leninist Guatemala, and David Salvador, present 
chief of the “Cuban Federation of Labor”. 

Now, “more in sorrow than in anger”, The Wash- 





ington Post admits that “Fidel Castro has needlessly 
dissipated the good will which has existed for his 
revolutionary regime in Cuba.” With almost equal 
sadness The New York Times declares that “Premier 
Fidel Castro and his followers must make it clearer 
to Cubans, let alone the rest of the world, that they 
are not tied” to Marxism-Leninism or “favoring” 
Marxism-Leninism. Cuba-based aggressions against 
other peoples may also be noted. It took some news- 
paper writers a long time to size up the unmistakable 
trend of events in Cuba. No longer can they be blind. 

Citizens who love freedom, security and peace may 
hope that the awakening will be permanent. Illu- 
sions about the worldwide conspiracy, criminal in 
nature and centered in the Kremlin, lead to war, 
not to the “tranquillity of order”, noble motto of 
the American Peace Society. 


Britain and Emergent Africa 


Queen Elizabeth the Queen Mother is to visit the 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland next May. 
During her visit she will perform the ceremonial 
opening of the great Kariba Dam project which may 
ultimately supply up to 8,000 million kilowatt hours 
of electric power a year to growing industries and 
population centers in Northern and Southern Rho- 
desia. The occasion will mark a stage in the execu- 
tion of an engineering project which will greatly 
contribute to the economic development of Central 
Africa. 

The problems of economic growth facing the 
peoples of Africa today are tremendous, calling for 
a sustained cooperative effort in which Common- 
wealth solidarity will have a major role to play. Yet 
these problems may perhaps be less difficult to solve 
than the political problems facing the societies of 
emergent Africa today; for these are surrounded by 
a maze of special interest and are further confused 
by passion and prejudice. What is the overall pattern? 
TOWARDS SELF-GOVERNMENT 

In West Africa Britain has led the way in spon- 
soring the evolution of purely African territories 
from dependent status to complete independence. By 
bringing Ghana into existence she set the seal of 
recognition on the legitimate aspirations of African 
nationalism. The year 1959 has seen the advance to 
regional self-government of Northern Nigeria, the 
last of the three Nigerian regions to achieve that 
status, and in October 1960 the whole Federation of 
Nigeria will achieve independence. The future of 
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Sierra Leone will be considered at a conference to be 
held in London next year. 

Britain faces a more difficult problem in those ter- 
ritories where generations of peoples of non-African 
origin, Asians, Arabs and Europeans, have made 
their homes beside the African communities. The 
crux of the problem here lies in the wide disparity be- 
tween the different races and tribes in educations, ex 
perience, political and social ideas, and economic 
standards and traditions. Briefly what Britain is try- 
ing to do is to lead these societies towards self-gov- 
ernment by obtaining general acceptance that each 
community has a right to stay and to make its own 
distinctive contribution to the country’s future; by 
developing the resources of the country as national 
and not sectional as sets, by raising the educational 
and social standards of the less advanced communities 
and introducing, progressively, representing forms of 
government. British policy resolutely rejects the 
concept of cultural and political domination by any 
one race over the others. 

VARIED LOYALTIES 

In some territories the advance towards this part- 
nership between these diverse communities has been 
by creating electorates in which the right to vote is 
limited to those with certain economic or educational 
qualifications. In some, again, the active working of 
ministers of different races in the colonial govern- 
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ment has encouraged non-racial rather than racial 
political groupings. The hope is that there will be a 
steady evolution towards a future in which feelings 
of race and tribe will be submerged by those of 
loyalty towards a single nation. 

East Africa has already gone some way in this 
direction. In Tanganyika there is a Legislation Coun- 
cil which now contains 16 Africans as compared with 
only four some five years ago. Of its 53 members, 
30—10 Europeans, 10 Asians and 10 Africans— 
have been elected by qualitative franchise on a com- 
mon electoral roll on which each voter was required 
to vote for one African, one Asian and one European 
candidate. Three Africans were included among the 
five elected members appointed with seven official 
members to a new Council of Ministers on July 1, 
1959. The African elected members all support the 
Tanganyika African National Union led by Mr. 
Julius Nyerere. The Asian and European elected 
members, the majority of whom were elected with 
TANU support, have joined their African colleagues 
in the Tanganyika Elected Members Organization, 
also under Mr. Nyerere’s leadership, which supports 
TANU’s demands that there should be an early ma- 
jority of elected members in the Legislative Council 
and the Council of Ministers. A committee has been 
considering the size and composition of the Legisla- 
tive Council, the tripartite voting system and (with- 
in the framework of a qualitative franchise) the need 
for changes in the present electoral qualifications; its 
report is at present under consideration. 


GROWTH IN KENYA AND UGANDA 


In Kenya there are 25 Africans in a Legislative 
Council of 91; five years ago there were only eight 
in a council of 54. There are places for two Africans 
in the Council of Ministers, though only one has 
been taken up. Voting is by racial communities with 
the Africans on a qualitative franchise. Two non- 
racial parties—the New Kenya Group and the Kenya 
National Party—have recently been formed, putting 
forward the idea of ‘Kenya Nationalism,’ and the 
Constitution is to be reviewed by a conference, prob- 
ably early in 1960. The British Government has 
made it clear that provided four vital conditions are 
satisfied, Kenya will eventually achieve responsible 
self-government through institutions which will 
serve the proper rights and interests of all the differ- 
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ent communities within a broad democratic frame- 
work. 

In Uganda 34 Africans today sit in a Legislative 
Council of 62; five years ago there were only 20 in 
a council of 56. A committee is studying the possi- 
bility of direct elections on a common roll which the 
Government hopes to intrduce in 1961. 


PROBLEM OF CENTRAL AFRICA 


The most complex situation, however, is in Central 
Africa where the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land, created in 1953, comprises the self-governing 
territory of Southern Rhodesia with its relatively 
large European minority, and Northern Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland, with largely African populations, 
which are Protectorates for which Britain retains ulti- 
mate responsibility. The founding of the Federation 
has conferred economic and social benefits on the 
three territories as a whole—African earnings, for 
instance, have risen by 65%—and particularly on the 
smallest, poorest and most populous of them, Nyasa- 
land, where it has been followed by a dramatic in- 
crease in expenditure on health and education. 

African opposition in Nyasaland to the idea of fed- 
eration has arisen from fears that it would lead to 
the introduction of racial discrimination into the ter- 
ritory and, more specifically, to the loss of their land 
to Europeans. These fears are illusory, as African 
land rights are specifically safeguarded in the Federal 
Constitution; indeed the amount of land owned by 
Europeans in Nyasaland has been halved since federa- 
tion. And headway against racial discrimination is 
being made throughout the Federation; for example, 
a new multi-racial University College has been 
founded. Nevertheless African distrust persists, for 
Africans fear that their political status will remain 
permanently inferior. In fact members of all races 
are eligible to register as voters for the federal elec- 
tions within, however, a qualitative franchise, which, 
as yet, embraces relatively few Africans. But the 
Federal Prime Minister, Sir Roy Welensky, speak- 
ing of progress towards self-government in Nyasa- 
land, has recognized that this would be an African 
undertaking, with Africans regulating their own af- 
fairs. Doubtless the whole subject of constitutional 
advance will be a topic of discussion at the conference 
which is due to be held in 1960 to review the con- 
stitution of the federation of Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land. 
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President’s Proclamation on Death of Dulles 





The text of President Eisenhower’s official procla- 
mation on the death of former Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles: 





To the people of the United States: 

Whereas Almighty God, in His infinite wisdom, 
has taken from us on this day the mortal life of John 
Foster Dulles; and 

Whereas this eminent American was leader in his 
generation, a champion of righteousness, strong for 
truth, a builder of good and noble purpose whose 
eyes were fixed on the highest goals which men are 
given to see; and 

Whereas he was a citizen of many achievements in 
the courts, in the Government of the United States, 
in the churches and councils of the world, lifting high 
the banner of freedom and strengthening the cause of 
justice; and 

Whereas by his integrity, his sense of duty to coun- 
try and mankind, his unceasing quest for peace, he 
earned the regard and respect of all men of good 
will: 

Now, therefore, I, Dwight D. Eisenhower, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, in grateful trib- 
ute to this esteemed statesman, do hereby direct that 
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the appropriate officials arrange for the display of the 
National flag on all Government buildings of the 
United States until the body of John Foster Dulles is 
laid to rest. I also direct that for the same length of 
time the representatives of the United States in for- 
eign countries shall make similar arrangements for 
the display of the flag at half staff over their embas- 
sies, legations, consular offices and military facilities. 

From the example of John Foster Dulles, brave in 
living, brave in dying, let us each hold with all fervor 
to the verities which inspired him. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand 
and caused the Seal of the United States of America 
to be Affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this twenty-fourth 
day of May in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred 
and fifty-nine, and of the independence of the United 
States of America the one hundred and eighty-third. 


Dwicut D. EIsENHOWER. 
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Leader for Peace in the American Peace Society 


NUMBER THIRTY-TWO 
THOMAS SMITH GRIMKE 


Thomas Grimke was born of a Huguenot family 
in 1786 in Charleston, South Carolina. He was the 
son of John Fancher and Mary (Smith) Grimke. His 
education began in the South until at the age of 17 
he entered Yale College in New Haven, Connecticut. 
Graduating there in 1807 he began the study of law 
and very soon became eminent in that profession. 

He was elected to the Senate of the South Caro- 
lina Legislature in 1826 and served there for four 
years. He vigorously opposed, as a Senator, South 
Carolina’s Nullification projects. 

Having accepted the post of Vice-President of the 
American Peace Society at the time of its organiza- 
tion in 1828, he began to write frequent vigorous 
articles for the organ of the Society, then called 
Harbinger of Peace, \ater Calumet. Articles in both 
these magazines are still, with perhaps one exception, 
found to be persuasive. The exception is one printed 
in a form of phonetic spelling, which he advocated 
for a short time. 

Always vigorous and fearless in presenting his 
views, he spoke and wrote on several reform move- 
ments of his day. He favored reforms in education, 
such as religious teaching, and backed manual train- 
ing in schools. He also believed and spoke strongly 
on Equal Rights for Women, among other things. 
In fact, it was one of his two elder sisters, Angelina 
Grimke, who was invited by Rev. Samuel May of 
Connecticut to speak on Abolition in his pulpit—to 
the dismay of his congregation. This objection was 
not because of her topic, but because she was a “female 
in the pulpit”! 

Shortly before joining the American Peace Society, 
Grimke delivered an address before the Literary and 
Philosophical Society of South Carolina on “The 
Character and Object of All Science” and, two years 
later, one before the Phi Beta Kappa Society of Yale 
entitled “The Bible as the Main Book of Education”. 

Grimke said that he was first attracted to the cause 


of Peace by letters of William Ladd. Then shortly 
after, while he was in New Haven, the Secretary of 
the Windham County Peace Society gave him a 
pamphlet, “Hancock on Peace”. Two years later he 
was asked to give the main address at a meeting of 
the Connecticut Peace Society. In 1832 he drafted 
and sent a petition on Peace to the South Carolina 
Legislature. 

He continued active and able in promoting the 
idea of International Peace for the remainder of his 
short life. 

At the age of 24 Mr. Grimke married Sarah 
Daniel Drayton, by whom he had six sons. 

He died’ at the age of 48, while en route home 
from lectures, one at Miami College, Oxford, Ohio. 
He went from Oxford to Cincinnati to attend a meet- 
ing of college teachers. On the way home he was 
attacked by cholera, and taken to a tavern where he 
received medical attention, but without avail. He 
died in a few hours. 

Besides many articles published in the Calumet, 
he published an annotated edition of Am Inquiry into 
the Accordancy of War with the Principles of Christi- 
anity, by Jonathan Dymond. This volume con- 
tained, in an appendix, many extracts from his own 
addresses. 

A southerner, he worked harmoniously with a pre- 
ponderant group of northerners up to a decade before 
the outbreak of the Civil War. 

Simple, gentle, humble of heart, but of great in- 
tellectual force and moral courage, “He had dis- 
ciplined a naturally violet temper”, said his sisters, 
“so that he became almost the mildest of men.” 

The Peace Movement, from his first contact with 
it, was his favorite reform. Articles by and about him 
are to be found in the Calumet all through the 1830’s 
and allusions and quotations for several years after 
his death. 

His happy disposition, in spite of positive ideas on 
some subjects, made him, it was said, the best of 
companions, 

Mase Souter Cary 
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Dr. Hasrincs Kamazu Banpa 


The arrest and detention of Dr. Hastings Banda in Southern 
Rhodesia in the spring of 1959 brought world attention again to 
the turbulent Central African Federation. Banda, the acknowl- 
edged leader of some 3 million Nyasas, returned to Nyasaland to 
demand the secession from the Federation after a long residence 
abroad. 

The Observer (March 8, 1959) reported that from the time 
of his birth in 1906 he was a child of two worlds. His parents 
named him Kamazu (“the little root”) because his mother’s 
barrenness had been treated by root herbs prescribed by a medi- 
cine man. He, himself, took the name of a much admired mis- 
sionary, John Hastings, and continues today a devout member of 
the Church of Scotland. With practically no provisions he set out 
at a young age to walk nearly 1,000 miles to the South African 
cities. Working in the goldfields during the day and studying 
at night he began to carry out his ambition to become a doctor. 
With £ 50 and the aid of an US Methodist bishop he left South 
Africa for the United States in 1923. Only after overcoming 
many hardships while here, he was able to realize his ambition— 
first by working his way through Wilberforce Institute, Ohio, the 
University of Chicago and finally Mecheray Medical College in 
Nashville, Tennessee. He then left the US for the British Isles 
where he practiced medicine, first in Liverpool and Edinburgh 
and later in the Kilburn area of London. 

While ministering to the needs of some 4,000 British patients 
he dreamed and planned of returning to his native Nyasaland. 
When the proposal for the Federation of Central Africa came up 
in 1951, he met with delegations of chieftains who came to Lon- 
don to oppose it and accepted their nomination for leadership 
of the independence cause. From then on he fought for the 
independence of the Nyasas against the Labor Party leaders who 
desired federation. The establishment of the Federation in 1955 
embittered Hastings Banda who then left London for Ghana. 
While practicing medicine there he studied ways and means of 
an African country’s progress toward independence. Although he 
may seem to have failed in his present efforts he never was known 
to have allowed failure to discourage him. The Nyasas and Banda 
will, in all likelihood, be heard from again. 


Sexou Toure 

When the Territory of Guinea voted “non” in the referendum 
of 1958 for France’s proposed constitution it was following the 
leadership of its idolized leader Sékou Touré. He was proclaimed 
President of Guinea on Oct. 2, 1959, France approved the seces- 
sion although deeply wounded for the rebuff of what the French 
considered a very liberal constitution. The strong forces of 
nationalism had been at work for some time under Touré’s direc- 
tion and there was not the slightest hesitancy for separation. 

Touré was born in the interior of Guinea, a son of peasant 
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farmers and a descendant of Samory Touré who fought against 
the French in 1898 until his capture. Sékou was brought up a 
Moslem, attended a school of Koranic studies and a French ele- 
mentary school. At the provincial capital of Conakry he attended 
the Georges Poiret Technical College but was expelled at the age 
of 15 for leading a hunger strike. The rest of his education was 
obtained informally. He became fluent in French as well as in 
two leading dialects of Guinea, and his ability in oratory in all 
three is famous. He was active in labor unionizing and became 
secretary general of the CGT (Conféderation Générale de 
Travail) in 1948. When absent from Guinea in 1945 it was 
reported that he visited Iron Curtain countries and attended the 
Institute of Economic Studies in Prague, but he has consistently 
denied this report. He declared that he broke with the Com- 
munists in 1950. From then on he held important government 
posts in Guinea and was always a strong advocate of nationalism. 
Since independence, Guinea had a difficult struggle without 
French aid. The 2,500,000 Guineans face serious economic prob- 
lems which will probably not be solved for several years to come. 
Twice married, no longer espousing the Moslem faith, de- 
manding compulsory work and subscribing to a one party system, 
“total democracy”, Touré continues to conduct himself with great 
strength and dignity as one of the world’s newest leaders, 


Inpira Ganpui (NEHRU) 


Mrs. Indira Gandhi is the only child of Prime Minister Jawa- 
harlal Nehru. She takes a place of prominence in world affairs 
through being elected as president of India’s ruling party, the 
Indian National Congress. Her husband is a member of the 
Parliament but no relation to Mohandas Gandhi. She has become 
influential in India through her own work in cultural and welfare 
programs. Her reputation as a disciple of the great Gandhi is 
well substantiated by her work among the untouchables and by 
promoting handcraft industries. She even served a jail sentence 
in 1942 for work which the British administration considered 
subversive. 

She was born in 1917, Shrimati Indira Nehru, educated in 
boarding schools in Switzerland and India and at the Visvabharati 
and Santiniketan universities in India. She studied history at 
Somervill College, Oxford, where she sponsored the political 
views of her father who was, at that time, a prisoner of the British 
in India. She gained political importance after the division of the 
Indian Empire in 1947 by means of serving as her father’s hostess 
in New Delhi, and frequent contacts with village women and 
visits to China and Russia. The latter, she explained, were neces- 
sary to establish welfare and educational contacts with persons of 
non-political levels. She is a very attractive woman, resembles 
her father in some respects, dresses simply and tastefully and 
maintains a balance between social welfare work, political leader- 


ship and her home life. 
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WORLD MISCELLANY 


BY ELLEN COLLINS 





[Grateful acknowledgement is made to the following publications 
for the items listed below: Department of State Press Releases, 
South African Scope, Canadian Weekly Bulletin, Foreign Policy 
Briefs, Israel News Briefs, Arab News and Views, UNESCO 
Newsletter, News from Turkey, The Bulletin (Bonn), The 
Israel Digest, News of Morocco, The Asia Bulletin.]| 


University oF San Cantos Dentat ScHooL 
MopeE.t For CENTRAL AMERICA 

Dental Education in Guatemala is undergoing profound 
changes in organization as a result of a project sponsored by the 
Department of State under the International Educational Ex- 
change Program. As a result of visits made to the US by members 
of the Dental Faculty of the University of San Carlos, changes 
are now being made in the University’s courses, text materials 
and in classroom and laboratory techniques. The school has be- 
come a model for other dental schools in Central America. 


ForMER PresipENT THEopoR Huess REceErves Peace PrizE 

Former President Theodor Huess has received the 1959 peace 
prize of the West German publishing industry. The ceremony 
was a highlight of the international Frankfurt book fair. The 
award is given annually to an author whose works have con- 
tributed to peace among men. 


Tuat GovERNMENT STIMULATING PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 

At the request of the Royal Thai Government, a six-man team, 
made up of US businessmen and government officials, arrived in 
Thailand early in October to assist the government in developing 
measures to stimulate local private enterprise and to increase the 
flow of foreign investment capital to the country. 


Wortp Science-Pan Paciric ExposiTion 

The State of Washington has issued an invitation to the Diplo- 
matic Corps in Washington, D. C. to participate in the World 
Science-Pan Pacific Exposition (Century 21 Exposition) to be 
held in Seattle, Washington, between May 1961 and October 
1962. This Exposition is intended to serve as a demonstration 
of the achievements of contemporary mankind and also as an 
exhibition place for the promotion of goods and services from 
other nations. 


Sourn Arrica’s Biccesr REsEARCH PRoGRAM 

The biggest single research program ever undertaken in South 
Africa with the support of the country’s large industries will 
begin within the next few months. This research program, which 
was recommended by the Atomic Energy Board, will have a direct 
bearing on the continued prosperity of the uranium industry and 
the development and exploitation of valuable metal deposits. 


Canapa’s New OcEanocraPuic INsTITUTE 

Canada, which possesses the longest coastline of any country 
in the world, is taking steps to expand oceanography in the 
Department of Mines and Technical Surveys to fill the gaping 
need for oceanographic data on its coastal waters for defence and 
resource assessment purposes. It is setting up on the east coast, 
in Bedfort Basin near Halifax, a $3 million oceanographic insti- 
tute which will have the facilities to allow studies in any phase of 
the science. 
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IsRAEL’s MiLk PRropucTION 

The average amount of milk produced annually by Israel dairy 
cattle is the highest in the world, according to the Israel Office of 
Information in New York. Israel’s average milk yield is 1,110 
gallons per year per head with some controlled herds yielding as 
much as twenty percent more. The Netherlands ranks second in 
average annual yield with a production of 1,057 gallons per cow. 


Arro-AsiAn CONFERENCE 

Delegations from 55 countries will take part in the week-long 
Afro-Asian Conference to be held in Cairo, UAR, in March 
1960. The conference, a by-product of the Afro-Asian Solidarity 
Conference held in January 1957, will be an opportunity for 
Afro-Asian women to exchange viewpoints and to demonstrate 
their accomplishments. 


Wor.p REFUGEE YEAR 

July 1, 1959 marked the beginning of World Refugee Year, 
a special international effort inaugurated by a UN resolution 
adopted in December 1958 to help solve the world refugee prob- 
lem. The aims of the World Refugee Year are to focus interest 
on the refugee problem, to encourage additional financial contri- 
butions from governments, voluntary agencies and the general 
public; and to encourage additional opportunities for permanent 
refugee solutions through repatriation, resettlement or integration 
on a purely humanitarian basis. 


First Moroccan Woman Diplomat 

Halima Embarak Anegay, the first woman diplomat to represent 
her country abroad, has been assigned as Cultural Attaché in the 
Moroccan Embassy in Washington. 


First INTERNATIONAL ConGRESS OF TURKISH ART 

The First International Congress of Turkish Art was held at 
Ankara University in October 1959 and was attended by scholars 
from many parts of the world. 


REFUGEES FROM East To West GERMANY 
Between August 8 and August 14th, a total of 3,013 refugees 
from the Soviet Zone of occupation asked for asylum in the 


Federal Republic. 


Vatican Appoints BisHop To IsRAEL 
The Vatican has appointed Father Pier Giorgia Chiappero as 
its first Bishop to Israel. 


NaTionaAL Otympic WEEK 


President Eisenhower designated the week of October 17-24 
as National Olympic Week in preparation for the Winter Games 
to be held at Squaw Valley, California, in February 1960 and also 
for the 17th Olympic Games to be held at Rome in August 1960. 


PUBLICATIONS IN TURKEY 

1,382 books and 648 other publications were printed in Turkey 
in the first six months of 1959. This works out at an average of 
more than 11 works per day. Of the 2,030 works, 1,772 were 
by Turkish authors and 258 translations from other languages. 
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ForTieETH BirTHDAY OF INTERNATIONAL LaBoR ORGANIZATION 

A commemorative dinner celebrating the 40th anniversary of 
the International Labor Organization (ILO) and the 25th anni- 
versary of US membership in that agency was held in Washington 
in October. The ILO is the oldest major specialized agency asso- 
ciated with the UN. 


First Masrer’s DEGREEs aT IsRAEL INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


The Technion, Israel Institute of Technology, Haifa, plans to 
grant its first Master’s degrees in Nuclear Sciences next year, 
when four graduate students are due to complete nuclear research 
projects. 


50TH ANNIVERSARY OF SouTH AFRICAN ACADEMY 
FOR SCIENCE AND ART 

South Africa is celebrating the fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of “Die Suid-Afrikaanse Akademie vir Wetenskap en 
Kuns” (S.A. Academy for Science and Art), an organization 
which seeks to promote scientific study and cultural achievement 
by Afrikaans-speaking South Africans. Throughout South Africa 
festivals are being held to commemorate this event, coupled as it 
is with the growth and achievement of Afrikaans, one of the two 
official languages (with English) of South Africa. 


Workers’ Srupy Tours 

This year a total of 860 workers from 19 countries are taking 
part in UNESCO study tours in Europe in order to meet persons 
engaged in their trades in other countries and to learn about their 
working methods, family life and cultural achievements. The 
workers include miners, postal employees, masterbakers, agricul- 
tural workers and civil servants, traveling in 60 groups which 
usually number about 15 persons, Each group is received in 
host countries by a kindred workers’ association which arranges 
their program of study. 


Supan’s New Manaait CanaL 

The Sudan’s new Managqil Canal has been completed ahead 
of schedule, bringing Blue Nile water to 600,000 acres of desert. 
This year 200,000 acres will be cultivated with corn and cotton. 


Lire 1n America, NEw BimonTHLY MaGazinE 

The US Information Agency has announced the publishing of 
a new bimonthly cultural magazine, Al Hayat Fi America (Life 
in America), for circulation throughout the Near East. 


“EuLER ConJECTURE” DisPROVED 

A 177-year-old mathematical problem has been solved by two 
Indian professors, Prof. R. C. Bose and Prof, S. S. Shrinkhande, 
who have been studying at the University of North Carolina. 
With their associate, Dr. E. F. Parker of Remington Rand Corp., 
they have disproved the “Euler Conjecture”. This break through 
will have a large number of applications in the design of con- 
trolled experiments in biology, medicine, agriculture and industry. 


GRAMMAR OF THE SEFOKENG DiALECT 

Dr. Mark H. Watkins, professor of anthropology at Howard 
University, Washington, D. C., who has been spending some time 
in the University of Natal, soon hopes to be able to compile a 
grammar of the Sefokeng dialect, which is a branch of Tswana, 
which in turn is one of the Sotho languages. 


New Low-Cosr Meruop For Propucinc 
PaPER AND CELLULOSE 

A low-cost method for producing paper and cellulose from 
corn stalks has been developed by two Israel scientists, Dr. M. 
Levin and A. Lengyel at the Israel Institute for River and Forest 
Products Research. Since Israel’s timber industry is still in the 
early stages of development, the new process will provide a large 
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proportion of the pulp requirements for Israel’s growing paper 
industry. 


MosiLe ExuiBiTIon oF ARAB ART 

The Committee of Arab Cultural Attachés in the US is plan- 
ning a mobile exhibition of Arab art to tour the US this year. 
The idea is to acquaint the American public with Arab artists and 
their work, 


ManGANESE AND CopPer Deposirs Founp 1n SoutrH JoRDAN 
Large areas of manganese and copper deposits have been found 
in South Jordan. The discovery was made by Dr. Hans Sarap, a 
UN geologist attached to the Ministry of Economy. 
BEETLEs AND Figs FROM GERMANY TO US anv Canapa 
Along with her other more conventional exports West Germany 
is sending beetles and flies to Canada and the United States, 
where they are being used instead of poisonous sprays to control 
an aphid which kills balsam trees. 


West-East CooPERATION 

A West Berlin fire hose put out a blaze in the Communist Zone 
of Berlin recently in a rare display of cooperation between East 
and West. The West Berlin firemen threw a hose over a barbed- 
wire fence and pumped water through it from their tank car, 
while East Berlin firemen sprayed the flame. 


AusTRALia’s IMportT Quoras INCREASED 


Effective 1 August Australia’s import quotas were enlarged and 
most discriminatory restrictions on imports from dollar sources 
were eliminated. This step, which will permit a $112 million 
increase in Australia’s total imports, should be of particular benefit 
to the US, Canada and other countries in the dollar area. This 
measure opens the Australian market to de"ar goods on a non- 
discriminatory basis for virtually all products except motor vehicles 
and timber. 


DEVELOPMENT Funp Loan GRANTS 


The DFL has signed the following loan agreements: 
$500,000 to the Sviluppo Agricolo Industriale dell-Eritrea 
an Ethiopian firm, to help establish a weaving mill near 
Asmara, Eritrea. 
$5,300,000 to the Bago Pulp and Paper Company, a pri- 
vately-owned firm, to assist in financing the establishment 
of an integrated pulp and paper mill on the Bago River in 
Negros Occidental Island in the Philippines. 
$5,200,000 to a privately-owned Industrial Development 
Bank to be established in Iran. 
$10,000,000 to the Pakistan Industrial Credit and Invest- 
ment Corporation, a privately-owned and managed develop- 
ment bank in Karachi. 
$3,000,000 to the Centrale Sucriere Nord-Haiti, Cap 
Haitien, Haiti, a private corporation, to help finance the 
completion of a sugar mill project. 
$5,000,000 to help finance the costs of establishing rubber 
production on 80,000 acres on the Pacific slopes of Guate- 
mala. 
$8,000,000 to help finance the expansion of telephone 
facilities in the Montevideo area of Uruguay. 


SraMpP For Masaryk 

Thomas G. Masaryk, founder of the Republic of Czecho- 
slovakia, will be the sixth world leader honored by the US Post 
Office Department in its current ” stamp 
series. Four and eight-cent stamps bearing Masaryk’s image will 
go on sale in the US in March. 


“champions of liberty 
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iNTER-GOVERNMENTAL CONFERENCE TO BE HELD In DENMARK 

The UN Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
has announced that it will organize an inter-governmental con- 
ference next year in Denmark to discuss the operation of inter- 


national programs of research and training in the marine sciences. 


Iragui Epucator 1n NY UNESCO Orfrice 


Dr. Matta Akrawi, prominent educator from Iraq, has recently 
become Director of the New York office of UNESCO at UN 
headquarters. As Director General of Higher Education, he 
contributed to the establishment of the University of Baghdad 
of which he became the first president. 
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Bitter Harvest. Edited by Edmund Stillman. (New York, Fred- 
erick A. Praeger, 1959. Pp. 313, $5) 

Anatomy of a Moral: The Political Essays of Milovan Dijilas. 
Edited by Abraham Rothberg. (New York, Frederick A. 
Praeger, 1959. Pp. 181, $2.95) 

Bitter Harvest is a unique anthology of the literature of protest 
which has emerged in the Soviet world since the death of Stalin. 
It brings together in English translation a wide variety of short 
stories, poems, and essays by 30 different writers—Russians, 
Poles, and Hungarians, a Chinese, a Vietnamese, and a Yugoslav, 
a Czech, a Balt, and an East German. 

These authors, differing markedly in age, personal background, 
and native land, speak with a striking unity of feeling about the 
dehumanization of life under Communist bureaucracy and totali- 
tarian controls. They write of the meanness and injustice, the 
pathos and frustration of everyday life as they have witnessed it 
from their own relatively privileged positions within Communist 
society. The world of their disillusionment is a somber one— 
where a group of farmers are “plain, warm, straightforward 
people” one minute and automatic “levers” of the Party machine 
the next, where a talented author feels like ‘fa beast in an en- 
closure,” where a “vast mountain” of delicate machinery rusts 
in the tropical rain because of the arrogance of Russian technical 
advisors. 

The majority of the writings in Bitter Harvest appeared in 
Communist journals during 1956 and 1957. Most Hungarian 
authors represented in the collection already are dead. Some 
others, like the Yugoslav Milovan Djilas, have been jailed. 

The intellectual process by which Djilas, once the second- 
ranking Communist in Tito’s Yugoslavia, landed himself in jail 
is recorded in Anatomy of a Moral. ‘This book contains transla- 
tions of 18 articles which Djilas published in the Belgrade news- 
paper Borba toward the end of 1953. The articles, largely 
abstractions about society and politics, constitute a prelude to 
The New Class, in which Djilas brought his personal break with 
Communism to a systematic conclusion. 

Evizasetu M, THompson 
Washington, D. C. 


Colonial Planning: A Comparatiwe Study, by Barbu Niculescu. 
(London, George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., distributed by Mac- 
millan, 1958. 208 p. Index, $4.25) 

Dr. Niculescu of the University College of Ghana in this book 
has turned a corner for both the administrators of underdeveloped 
areas and for the student of the new and nascent states of Asia 
and Africa. For many years the metropolitan administrators of 
non-European territories were assimilating primitive or feudal 
peoples to the economic world of modern times; and latterly the 
peoples themselves have been participating in the transition. The 
70 odd British, French, Belgian and Dutch territories here con- 


sidered cover 6,185,000 square miles, contain 135,000,000 
people and have a total gross national product of some $13,000,- 
000,000, of which a good two thirds is exported to the outside 
world. For 40 years their development has been planned, first 
by the métropoles, latterly in conjunction with native persons 
in an increasingly representative capacity. Niculescu takes the 
educational, social and political evolution of the populations for 
granted, and concentrates upon the development of economic 
resources in the territories. The British Colonial Development 
Act of 1929 first supplied metropolitan money for planning the 
economic future of the empire, and it was not until 1950 that 
France and the Netherlands were firmly committed to such 
appropriations, though Belgium had been thus developing the 
Congo since 1920. The author sketches the legal erection of 
the plans, examines in detail their metropolitan direction and 
the complex, difficult problems of planning and execution in the 
territories. Both the metropolitan and territorial governments 
have struggled with the length of planning periods and the 
allocation of priorities between human and natural resources, one 
or another kind of development. The priorities generally ac- 
cepted are communications of all kinds and agriculture in all its 
phases. The patterns of advance set by the planning schemes, 
Niculescu suggests, have brought those territories that are becom- 
ing indpendent to a point where they can in the end coordinate 
and cooperate with the largest and vigorous economies and so 
settle for themselves the question of what is “the legitimate field 
of administrative planning in the economy.” He clearly implies 
planning is a means to an end, not an end in itself. 

Denys P. Myers 


Crown and Parliament in Tudor-Stuart England, edited and with 
text by Paul L. Hughes and Robert F. Fries. (New York, 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1959. Pp. xvi, 343, reading list, index, 
genealogical chart, $6.95) 

These editors have brought us a documentary constitutional 
history for the period 1485-1714. Here is one result of their 
belief in the effectiveness of student access to the writings of 
history makers. It is intended to cause individual judgment, and 
evaluation of interpretation; giving more intellectual involve- 
ment to the process of learning. This collection includes the 
significant documents pertaining to that era, with repetitious 
matter removed and obsolete words brought up to date. A most 
commendable feature is the completeness of references without 
those obstacles to concentration and continuity: footnotes and 
back-page additions. 

A general introduction sets the scene for proper utilization of 
material presented. ‘These documents are arranged in twelve 
groups, representing the reigns from the succession of Henry 
VII to the death of Queen Anne (including the Interregnum). 
Each group is preceded by a foreword to outline the political 
history and constitutional thought of that interval. Individual 
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documents have preliminary observations about their connection 
with the development of specific concepts or institutions, maybe, 
pointing out relationship to other documentary expression. 

The Table of Contents provides an easy point of reference 
to each of 174 documents. An excellently selected list of addi- 
tional reading has been supplied for teacher and student guidance, 
of such scope as to furnish help at every level of study. 

Professors Hughes and Fries, of De Paul University, con- 
tributed a worthy tool for the use of men and women who would 
analyze Tudor-Stuart-Puritan England. It will be advantageous 
in the fields of political and cultural matters, or that of church 
history. Also, this textbook may serve in teaching a general his- 
tory of England as it developed between the battle of Bosworth 
Field and the passing of “Good Queen Anne.” 

A. J. MaxweE.y 


The Concise Encyclopedia of World History, edited by John 
Bowle. (New York, Hawthorn Books, Inc., 1958. Pp. 511, 
$12.95) 

Nearly forty years ago professional historians were extremely 
sceptical about the value of Mr. H. G. Wells’s Outline of History. 
This latest model of world history is, however, the product of 
a later generation of professionals who have a different attitude 
towards such a project. Twenty-three of them, each an authority 
on a particular time and place, have pooled their knowledge to 
give the reader “an understanding of hitherto alien peoples” 
which is “now a necessity.” They are well aware of the geo- 
graphical influence on events. They emphasize the social, cultural, 
and economic aspects of history rather than the political influences. 
Undoubtedly this makes the book more appealing to the general 
reader who will also note the objectivity of the writers on sub- 
jects in which prejudice might easily exist. Many black and 
white and full color illustrations supplement essential large maps 
to enhance the usefulness of this encyclopedia. The index is 
regrettably inadequate, but the excellent organization of this 
survey of the entire world from the dawn of mind to the dis- 
covery of atomic energy compensates to a considerable extent for 
this defect. 

DonaLp ARMSTRONG 


Cuba: Island of Paradox, by R. Hart Phillips. (New York, 

McDowell, Obolensky, 1959. Pp. xi, 434, $4.95) 

This is a highly personal narrative of Cuba from the dictator- 
ship of Gerardo Machado to the revolutionary regime of Fidel 
Castro. The author is Mrs. Ruby Hart Phillips, Nese York Times 
Correspondent in Havana. Her account is valuable inasmuch as 
she names names, furnishes essential dates and, to a notable extent, 
explains what “makes Cubans tick”. Certainly, she is a far better 
reporter than either Herbert L. Matthews, her colleague on the 
staff of The Times, or Jules Dubois, Latin American Correspond- 
ent of The Chicago Tribune. The dispatches of Ruby Phillips, 
like the concluding chapters of this book, reveal essential clues 
to future developments. 

Mrs. Phillips answers many important questions. She reports, 
contrary to the wishful thinking in State Department circles, that 
“the Communists wield tremendous influence in the Castro gov- 
ernment and in the labor unions”, adding that their “methods 
of placing men in key posts are extremely effective”. Although 
she recognizes that Cuba, rich in resources, can have ‘fa wonder- 
ful future”, she also knows that expropriation of sugar, tobacco 
and cattle lands can “bring economic ruin’. She notes that 
“Fidel Castro is enraged by criticism”. Newspapers are “silenced 
by economic pressure.” The building industry is “paralyzed”’. 
It was only recently that the new Cuban dictator realized that 
his country has been getting a “two cents per pound premium 
over the world market price” for sugar sold to the people of the 
U.S.A. Mrs. Phillips believes that the State Department should 
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“protect United States citizens and their property’. She 1s con- 
vinced that such a policy would encourage U.S. investments in 
the other American Republics. Finally, and perhaps most impor- 
tantly, Mrs. Phillips points out that it is “necessary to attack” 
Marxism-Leninism, not simply to “defend the American way of 
life”. recorded in this 


report, 


Many facts, unavailable clsewhere, are 


Josepu F, THornina, 
Professor of International Relations 
in the Catholic University of Chile 
Fidel Castro: Rebel-Liberator or Dictator? by Jules Dubois. (New 

York, Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc., 1959. Pp. 391, $5.00) 

A good reporter not only digs up the facts, but also should be 
able to interpret character and to indicate the trend of events. 
This role is essayed by Jules Dubois, the author of this hodge- 
podge biography of the present Prime Minister of Cuba, Fidel 
Castro. The latter is presented by Dubois as a sincere idealist 
who, although often contradicting himself, ‘ 
A huge amount of space is devoted to verbatim 


‘never overlooks an 
opportunity”. 
quotations from Castro’s statements and speeches. Much of this 
material is now “dated” to the point of obsolescence. Its chief 
value today is the evidence it affords about the contrast between 
the words of Fidel Castro, the rebel and liberator, and Prime 
Minister Castro, the new blood-stained, arbitrary and adulation- 
loving dictator of the land of José Marti. 

Dubois, who is still Latin American correspondent for The 
Chicago Tribune, imagined that Castro would “see the revolu- 
tion through to a creative end” and that the new régime would 
be friendly to the United States. He also expected that Castro 
would respect freedom of the press as the basis of “political free- 
dom”. Pubois should know better now: he himself lost favor in 
Castro’s eves when he (Dubois) described the ouster of Provi- 
sional President Manuel Urrutia as “Government by Television”. 
It had not occurred to the author of this volume, highly laudatory 
of Castro, that the hero would “deny to the people the right to 
dissent.” In short, haste and carelessness are writ large on almost 
every page of this first “Hurrah for Castro!”’. 

Josepu F, THorninc 
Associate editor of Wortp AFFairs 


Islam and the Arabs, by Rom Landau. (New York, The Mac- 
millan Company, 1959. Pp. 282, bibliography, index, $4.95) 
The author is accepted as an expert on Morocco who came to 

the United States after World War II, where his time has been 

given to lecturing and teaching. He is Professor of Islamic and 

North African Studies at the College of the Pacific in California, 
This book was intended for readers wishing a general picture 

of Islam and the Arabs, the form being convenient for systematic 
study. Each chapter is followed by a list of books recommended 
for further reading related to the text. Additionally, there are 
pages of associated information, such as: glossaries of terms, 
chronological listings of events, names of important persons, and 
similar data. The bibliography is well related to the subject of 
this book and suitable for general readers. 

Rom Landau’s absorbing interest in North Africa can be 
discovered by the place and space given to Morocco, the national 
state of which he has written so much. A quick look at Muslim 
Spain is the next logical step in this narrative. However, it is 
after more than one hundred pages of assorted subjects that there 
is seen similar description of other Islamic Arab countries, 

The background material concerning Islam provides an under- 
standing of the basic subject to readers having no previous ex- 
perience with these historical facts. Islamic law has been treated 
in the shortest space that will make it understandable to the 
uninitiated. This book contains what it could not do without: 
chapters covering Arab philosophy, literature, their arts and sci- 
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ences. A review of problems being faced by these nations is used 
as the closing chapter of this account. 

“Islam and the Arabs” has not been composed to offer readers 
“the delight of discovering history that is written objectively”, 
but it is a reference of value to those who have had no previous 
look at this religion and these people. It is a starting point for 
any intending serious inquiry into these subjects. 

A. J. MaxweE.i 


Islamic Law in the Modern World, by J. N. D. Anderson. In- 
troduction by Saba Habachy. (New York, New York Uni- 
versity Press, 1958. Pp. xx, 196, $2.75) 

Professor Anderson of the University of London in these five 
lectures gives us a clear and reassuring picture of the evolution 
of the Shari’a, or sacred law of Islam, in meeting the conditions 
which the Muslim confronts in these days. “Islam,” writes the 
Saudi scholar Saba Habachy in the introduction, “is a complete 
way of life: a religion, an ethic, and a legal system all in one.” 
The Shari’a in 13 centuries of dominance was drawn directly 
from the Koran, augmented by the customs of the Prophet, sup- 
plemented by traditions and analogies supported by the four 
schools of law among the Sunni and others among the Shi’a 
branch of Islam. The Shari’a developed by the scholars in these 
groups was a personal law, and Professor Anderson devotes two 
chapters to the content and changes in the law of marriage and 
divorce and the law of inheritance, both of which illustrate 
“how a nominally immutable law can be changed in practice”’. 

By 1850 the Shari’a, rigid and exacting as it was, was being 
disregarded in matters of public law, criminal, administrative 
and constitutional law, which were of increasing importance as 
the Islamic world had to deal with the Western world. Begin- 
ning in 1850 the Ottoman Empire promulgated commercial 
procedure, maritime commerce and penal codes based on French 
models, while later Egypt adopted civil and penal codes of like 
origin for a new system of courts, mixed and native. This drastic 
expedient avoided “profane meddling” with the immutable pro- 
visions of the sacred Shari’a and preserved it “as the ideal law 
for the golden age,” even if it involved “largely replacing it in 
practice in favor of a secular code forced upon them by the 
exigencies of modern life”. In his final lecture, “Contemporary 
Legal Trends in the Muslim World,” Professor Anderson traces 
the development along this line in Turkey, Egypt, the Sudan, 
Lebanon, Syria, Iraq, Jordan, Morocco, Tunisia, Nigeria, even 
in Pakistan. The law of personal status, especially the new 
Tunisian code, suggests to Professor Anderson that there is a 
prospect that the field particularly covered by the Shari’a may 
be revised and unified throughout Islam. At any rate, he makes 
clear in these excellent lectures that Islam and the Western world 
are approaching one another in their legal concepts. 


Denys P. Myers 


The King’s War, 1641-1647, by C. V. Wedgwood. (New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1959. Pp. 703, illustrated, maps, 
reference notes, index, $7.50) 

Cicely Veronica Wedgwood is one of England’s most skilled 
historians, particularly concerned with seventeenth century 
Europe. She graduated from Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, with 
first class honors in history. Her experience in journalism has 
been varied, and freelance work has given her the liberty of an 
unattached scholar. A great portion of this book was written at 
the Institute of Advanced Study, Princeton, New Jersey. The 
author has produced several other volumes in the field of history, 
among them “The King’s Peace, 1637-1641”, precursor to The 
King’s War. 

The account of King Charles and a stubbornly-fought civil 


war opens with his return from Scotland, entering London on 
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the 25th of November in 1641. With rebellion in Scotland and 
Ireland, it was time to overcome those enemies at Westminster. 
Parliament harbored misgivings about the faith they could put 
in their monarch’s tractability. Nevertheless, it was reform of 
relationship between the ruler and themselves at which they were 
aiming. Unforeseen consequences must develop as the struggle 
moved in favor of one side or the other. 

Miss Wedgwood has used her extensive knowledge of these 
events to create a smoothly flowing record, in spite of many 
happenings that followed no closely woven pattern. The dis- 
orderly engagements of early battles, such as Edgehill Newberry 
(1643), are made clear. Of course, the fights at Marston Moor 
and Naseby are examined in detail. Operations in Scotland, 
where Royalist leadership rested in the hands of the Earl of Mon- 
trose, have been set forth. Unconventional warfare in Ireland 
has its proper place and importance. Smaller incidents in military 
and political moves have not been neglected. 

The author clearly depicts individuals engaged in this struggle, 
so that the attitudes and dispositions of each lead to understand- 
ing the parts they played. Charles I always believed that he had 
been chosen by God to be the King and governed with this 
assurance in mind, feeling that the Creator guided his actions 
and could be his only judge. He could not submit himself to the 
designs of those who sat in Parliament. His Queen, Henrietta 
Maria, belligerent and unafraid, lacked rationality, Oliver Crom- 
well could not be called shy nor vain. Though he proclaimed at 
great length about his victories and neglected to compliment some 
of his human allies, it was to God that he gave the credit. 

This volume closes at the end of January 1647, when King 
Charles passed from custody of Scotsmen and into English hands. 
The future of England looked bright, with clamoring for change 
and new ideas. “Discontent and disorder were signs of energy 
and hope, not of despair.” 

Reading this well-grounded narrative that has been written in 
comfortable style is a pleasant experience. Accuracy has not been 
sacrificed in making history clear as well as exciting to the point 
where it holds the attention of individuals familiar with the 
events. Readers of this account who have not perused “The 
King’s Peace” will be tempted to do so. Convenient maps and 
an abundance of useful reference notes are beneficial. 

“The King’s War, 1641-1647” is a book of importance to 
historians of every grade because it is an example of style, as well 
as a source of learning. Students should see in it an exhilarating 
road to reliable knowledge. Individuals with a minor interest in 
historical facts may enjoy reading this as an entertaining story. 


A. J. Maxwe.y 


Look Southward, Uncle: A New Look at the other 175,000,000 
Americans, by Edward Tomlinson. (New York, The Devin- 
Adair Co., 1959. Pp. xiii, 369, $6.00) 

This is a popular approach to an important subject: the people 
of the other American Republics. Edward Tomlinson, a veteran 
newspaperman and radio commentator, emphasizes the diversity 
of nationalities and races that contribute to the growth of Latin 
American populations, industries and mine-farm output. Rapid 
development in these areas brings its own problems in the fields 
of education, public health, water supplies, proper diet, labor 
organization, profit-sharing and politics. In this connection, it 
is interesting to read that “the average American industrial enter- 
prise in Latin America pays higher wages and provides more 
social benefits and better living conditions for its workers than 
do most native concerns.” Quotations at length from U.S. Am- 
bassador Robert Woodward, now in Montevideo, outline the 
value of the huge reinvestments made by American corporations 
in the other Americas. Moreover, many a U.S. company, such 
as Wm. R. Grace, takes Latin American executives and other work- 
ers into full partnerships. As for the much-advertised “agrarian re- 
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form” programs of governments, the author, recalling events in La- 

zaro Cardenas’ Mexico, Jacobo Arbenz’ Guatemala and Fidel 

Castro’s Cuba, calls it the “failure of a noble experiment”. 
Unfortunately, Mr. Tomlinson has slight acquaintance with 

Spanish cultural influences and religious education in Latin 

America. 

Joseru F, THorninc 

Associate editor of Wortp AFFairs 


Middle East in Crisis: a Historical and Documentary Review, by 
Carol A. Fisher and Fred Krinsky. (Syracuse, N. Y., Syracuse 
University Press, 1959. Pp. xii, 956, selected documents, 
p. 73-203, index, $5.00) 

The authors of this paper-backed volume evidently intend it 
for use in political science classes, for a week or so, as a basis for 
discussion of what American policy in the Middle East should be. 
The emphasis is all on post-World War II developments. 

Two thirds of the volume is taken up with a quite usable col- 
lection of documents which deal principally with three issues: 
the Palestine problem, the Suez crisis of 1956 with the subsequent 
Israeli invasion of Egypt, and the Eisenhower Doctrine of 1957 
with some alternative proposals for United States policy. Unfor- 
tunately the sources for the documents are not given, though in 
most cases these would be easy to locate. Generally presented in 
chronological order, the documents are not invariably so arranged, 
and this throws the reader off at times. The most recent docu- 
ments concern the dispatch of American troops to the Lebanon 
in the summer of 1958. 

An introductory section by the authors discusses the nature of 
the area, Arab nationalism, oil, Soviet penetration, Palestine, and 
Suez. These short chapters are informative, but not of high 
calibre, and must be used with caution by teacher and student 
alike, because of dubious and erroneous statements. Iranian na- 
tionalization of the oil industry is, for instance, presented as an 
example of Arab nationalism at work. The prime minister of 
Iran is said to have become Shah in April of 1957, which is also 
ridiculous, The best written of these introductory chapters is on 
Palestine, but this presents the Zionist cause more favorably than 
the Arab position. 

Roveric H. Davison 
George Washington University 


NATO and the European Union Movement, by Margaret M. 
Ball. Published under the auspices of the London Institute 
of World Affairs. (New York, Frederick A. Praeger, 1959. 
Pp. x, 486, bibliography, p. 428-457, index, $8.00) 

A decade and a half ago, the author, who holds the Ralph 
Emerson chair of political Science at Wellesley College, published 
a timely study of the problem of inter-American organization, 
just as the post-war inter-American system was taking shape. Her 
interest has now grown to embrace regional international organi- 
zation in general, so that the present volume, as she explains in 
the Preface, was first intended as part of a comprehensive work 
on regionalism. 

We are beginning to accumulate a significant literature on 
regional organizations. Professor Ball’s book, for example, im- 
mediately invites comparison with Ernest B. Haas’ The Unity 
of Europe: Political, Social, and Economic Forces, 1950-57, pub- 
lished last year by the Stanford University Press, and with A. H. 
Robertson’s, European Institutions, recently issued by the pub- 
lisher of the volume under review. But no comprehensive survey 
has been made of regional international organization as a whole, 
of the kind contemplated by Professor Ball. It is to be hoped she 
will pursue the larger project she contemplates, to its successful 
conclusion. 

In her last chapter, Professor Ball comes to the crux of the 
chief problem with which she is concerned. The proliferation of 
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organizations and the numerous discrepancies which have appeared 
among them—NATO, Council of Europe, OEEC, OCSC, EEC, 
EURATOM, and WEU—have produced considerable confusion 
in objectives and trends. In general, they reveal the underlying 
European uncertainty as to whether to move in the direction of 
European or Atlantic Community organization. 

This scholarly and well-documented volume will be an essential 
reference for all serious students of international organization. 
Statesmen should find it a reliable guide and reference. The only 
adverse comment this reviewer would make is that it does not 
seem to have come seriously enough to grips with some of the 
changes and contradictions in the economic and strategic concepts 
underlying the movement to unify Western Europe, and their 
bearing upon the problem of European organization. 

Haroip Evucene Davis 
American University 


Nehru. A Political Biography, by Michael Brecher. (New York, 
Oxford University Press, 1959. Pp. xvi, 682, $8.50) 

The Diplomacy of India. Indian Foreign Policy in the United 
Nations, by Ross N. Berkes and Mohinder S. Bedi. (Stanford, 
Cal., Stanford University Press. Pp. x, 221, $5.00) 

It is possible, though hardly predictable that China’s scizure 
of Tibet and her subsequent aggressive moves along the Indian 
border will in retrospect appear some day as events which cul- 
minated in a basic reorientation in India’s foreign policy. Such 
will not be possible for the present unless one man, Jawaharlal 
Nehru, profoundly alters his attitude and strategic principles. 
One cannot grasp India’s foreign policy since independence with- 
out understanding the mind and leadership of Nehru. In this 
sense, Brecher’s impressive work and Berkes’ and Bedi’s reward- 
ing analysis of India’s diplomacy strikingly complement each 
other. 

Professor Brecher, who teaches Political Science at McGill 
University, intended this book partly as an inquiry into “the still 
unfinished Asian Revolution . . . in its Indian setting”. Of the 
many notable participants in the events only one, Jawaharlal 
Nehru, “links the years of promise and fulfillment, of national 
agitation and national construction.” Hence Nehru’s career 
serves him admirably as the red thread that runs through the 
story of independent India in the making. The author used 
“the technique of biography to shed light on political events, 
ideas, and movements”, and “the Indian revolution as the back- 
ground for a study of Nehru.” The result is a rich and colorful 
canvas of Indian life and politics since the 1880’s and the most 
notable effort so far to provide us with a lucid and plausible 
interpretation of one of the history-shaping leaders of this cen- 
tury. The major emphasis is the period since the 1940's. Nehru 
emerges, more strikingly than ever, as the heir of two great 
traditions, a complex and remarkable personality, subtle, skilful 
and a magnetic leader of people; yet also a man who, like leaders 
of lesser stature, carries with him weaknesses from his formative 
years. A tendency to compromise, to yield or even temporize, an 
asset in some situations, has serious implications for leadership in 
this perilous age. By Brecher’s elaborate showing, India’s foreign 
policy has been under Nehru’s personal direction throughout. 

This book, solid with the conventional underpinnings of schol- 
arship is enhanced by extensive use of Nehru portraits, and of 
interviews with Nehru, and with informants, Indian and British, 
Students of India or of political leadership in the modern Asian 
setting will find this book indispensable. 

Professor Berkes, Director of the School of International Rela- 
tions at the University of Southern California and M. S. Bedi, 
a (presumably Indian) graduate student at that institution, have 
achieved a notable piece of cooperative research in their study of 
India in the U.N. This is an examination, essentially, of India’s 
“behavior” in the U.N., primarily as revealed through the record 
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of the first twelve sessions ot the General Assembly, and of her 
role in the main committees. The writers report that certain 
dominant patterns appear to underlie India’s activities and con- 
tributions to the U.N., which they identify as “dictated by India’s 
climate of war theory” and “by its compulsive egalitarianism”. 
The authors have deliberately refrained from a consideration 
of the Kashmir issue as such—a regrettable gap in this admirable 
undertaking, even though its inclusion might well have tended 
“to clutter the picture unnecessarily and unhelpfully.” Having 
examined in searching detail India’s conception of the U.N., 
India and the great power conflict, India and great power diplom- 
acy and what they call “India’s advancement of cardinal prin- 
ciples” (anti-colonialism, human rights, elimination of want, dis- 
ease, ignorance in India’s U.N. practice), they reach certain con- 
clusions which will confirm many readers’ less well-grounded 
impressions. India’s weakest point is, according to Berkes and 
Bedi, her “susceptibility to charges of a double standard regard- 
ing issues of Good vs, Evil”. Recollections of Egypt, Hungary 
and Tibet are likely to lend weight to this view. Altogether, this 
is the kind of dedicated research which sets high standards of 
scholarship in a field fraught with emotions and biases. Messrs. 
Brecher, Berkes and Bedi deserve to be read by chanceries and 
students alike. 
Wotrcanc H. Kraus 
The George Washington University 


Pictorial History of Philosophy, by Dagobert D. Runes. (New 
York, Philosophical Library, 1959. Pp. x, 406, index, $15.00) 
In 1942 Dr. Dagobert D. Runes published his Dictionary of 

Philosophy which has been useful just as telephone directories or 

guidebooks have been valuable in their specific ways. Dr. Runes’s 

latest publication is entitled Pictorial History of Philosophy, a 

large and handsome volume of over 400 pages. If one expected 

another dictionary, this time with pictures, he would be mistaken, 
because this book has been assembled diligently and expertly and 
represents a pioneer undertaking with the hope of defining 
briefly the significance of philosophers with reference to a con- 
text which Taine has described as “‘le race, le moment, le milieu.” 

Strictly speaking, this book is not a history of philosophy because 

an element of discontinuity is perhaps inevitable in any attempt 

to take so much into account. [It stands to the history of human 
thinking as Life magazine stands to the preceding week’s events. | 

Dr. Runes has a refreshing, sprightly style which gives a tone 
not often found in writers of textbooks or brief biographies. He 
gives more than the cold facts and often communicates a human 
warmth that is praiseworthy. Since the unique factor of this 
book is its pictorial expression, attention to this should be stressed. 
One’s first question is whether the abstract nature of philosophic 
thought can be communicated pictorially and of course in any 
total sense this is impossible. What has been accomplished, how- 
ever, has merit and deserves comment. Through an excellent 
array of paintings, drawings, sculpture, photographs, engravings 
and other media of presenting events, people, and places, an 
over-all impression emerges with personal, historical, political, 
religious, aesthetic, and literary connotations. 

The most erudite section in the book covers the philosophy of 
Judaism. In this area Dr. Runes has long been an admired expert 
and needs no introduction. A valuable contribution in a book 
of this nature is the material on Indian and Chinese thought. 
There are some omissions, of course, and some emphases that seem 
exaggerated. In dealing with Nietzche, for example, Dr. Runes 
gives as much space to a vilification of Nietzche’s sister, Eliza- 
beth, as to a statement of Nietzche’s significant ideas. Distortion 
of this sort, however, is the exception not the rule. 
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The general purport of this book is excellent and Dr. Runes 
should find a wide audience. Every beginning student in philos- 
ophy should have access to this book. For all of us who must 
read as we run the Pictorial History of Philosophy is a challeng- 
ing and rewarding discovery. 


Frances B. Hucues, Px.D. 
Lecturer in Philosophy 
American University 


Washington, D. C. 


The Quest for Africa, by Heinrich Schiffers. (New York, G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1957. Pp. 345, illustrations, maps, index, 
$5.00) 

Dr. Heinrich Schiffers is a distinguished teacher of geography, 
in Germany. It is said that he has spent about thirty years in 
research on the subject at hand, and added to that by his travels 
in North Africa. He has published an account of Heinrick 
Barth’s life, and travels in Africa. 

The author attempted a Herculean task when he compressed 
his story concerning ““Two Thousand Years of Exploration” into 
this volume. It is certain that his best talents must have been 
given to making that history fit these pages. Sizeable books have 
been issued to cover affairs that make up portions of this one. 
His subject is interestingly presented, so that readers may easily 
gain knowledge concerning explorations on the vast continent. 
Eight Parts and thirty-eight Chapters give the material in con- 
venient form. 

A natural starting place is the river Nile, where ancient ad- 
venturers went on expeditions to the hinterlands. Extended 
voyages along the sea-coasts of Africa are recorded in history for 
over two thousand years and some are described by Doctor 
Schiffers. David Livingstone and Doctor Stanley are the central 
figures in much concerning the south and central portions of 
“The Dark Continent”. Gold and diamonds are not overlooked, 
nor is the legend of Equatoria. Hazardous travels in North 
Africa, from the Mediterranean to the farthest limits of The 
Desert, come in for comprehensive narration. Other topics fill 
out this study. 

Three maps of Lake Victoria are interesting, but there should 
have been a double-page map of Africa, with routes and locations. 
The index is a convenience and footnotes are few enough to 
avoid distraction. There are some places in this book where it 
looks as though the author was done injustice through translation, 
editorial cuts, and proof-reading. 

“The Quest for Africa” can well be fascinating to general 
readers who like a lively story of true adventures. Those seeking 
information on history, geography, or world affairs may find it 
interesting. 


A. J. Maxwe.i 


Smolensk Under Soviet Rule, by Merle Fainsod. (Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, Harvard University Press, 1958. Pp. x, 484, 
$8.50) 

When the German armies seized Smolensk in 1941, they cap- 
tured the documents about Soviet rule in the Western Oblast that, 
subsequently, fell into American hands after World War II. This 
Archive, although incomplete, comprised some 200,000 pages. 
The records furnish some idea of the actions of Communist 
Party bosses, government officials and policemen from 1917 
through 1938. Judges, courts, State farms, life on the Kolkhozes, 
housing in industrial areas, youth indoctrination, and higher edu- 
cation all pass in review in this scientific, objective analysis. 

One of the most fascinating sections deals with the “Right of 
Petition” and popular grievances as expressed in letters to the 
newspapers and the Party. Unfortunately, the documents seldom 
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reveal the results of such complaints. Nor is there much evidence 
to show to what extent petitioners were either penalized or re- 
warded. On the other hand, it is clear that political purges often 
spared specialists, technicians and other skilled personnel whether 
in the armed forces, on collective farms or in factories. Politicians 
of dubious antecedents or attitudes, of course, were easily ex- 
pendable. In this connection, it is significant that Ivan Petrovich 
Rumyantsev, once the most powerful Smolensk bureaucrat, wound 
up his career discredited and crushed. 

Josepu F, THorninc 

Associate editor of Worip AFFairs 


Socialism In One Country. 1924-1926. Vol. 1., by Edward 

Hallett Carr . (New York, Macmillan Company, 1958. Pp. 

x, 557, $7.50) 

This fifth volume of Carr’s History of Soviet Russia is the first 
of three projected volumes dealing with the formative years, 
1924-26, “the critical turning-point” which “gave to the revolu- 
tionary régime, for good and evil, its decisive direction”. The 
earlier volumes, widely noted, already stand as among the most 
massive contributions to postwar historical examination of Soviet 
origins. Under the circumstances no adequate appraisal of this 
volume by itself can do it justice. 

In his introductory remarks, the author explicitly repudiates 
two interpretations of Soviet history in the years following the 
October Revolution: “that it was the work of determined men... 
who knew exactly what they wanted and where they were going, 
seems to me almost wholly misleading. The view commonly 
expressed that the Bolshevik leaders, or Stalin in particular, were 
inspired primarily by the desire to perpetuate their rule, is equally 
inadequate.” His own view appears to be that the complexity 
of the issues and of the evidence is such that no single or simple 
interpretation will serve, so that it becomes the historian’s prior 
task to assemble and sift the data in a field “where material is 
abundant, but often vague and sometimes contradictory.” 

There is no explicit statement about the author’s own working 
hypothesis, but perhaps it can be found in his initial appraisal 
of the period as presented in Part 1 (The Background), especially 
in the illuminating chapters on the “historical legacy” and the 
“changing outlook”. The emphasis here is on the proposition 
that, whatever the rulers themselves may have intended, the ne- 
cessities of accommodation aud the dynamics of revolutionary 
action made for a reassertion of the national heritage in this 
period, Carr’s interpretation of the changing patterns of family, 
religious life, literature and law are highly suggestive in this light, 
even though one suspects that there will hardly be complete 
agreement among the specialists in these fields. There are illumi- 
nating interpretations of the relations of class and party and 
sketches of the dominant politicians’ careers, while discussion of 
the great conflict between Trotsky and Stalin itself is reserved 
for the next volume. 

The largest part of the volume (pp. 189-518, together with 
two relevant appendices) is given over to a carefully detailed 
discusion of the development of the Soviet economy. In the 
final chapter one witnesses, in generous detail, the birthpangs of 
the planning system and is reminded that the decision to give 
priority to industrialization was not taken without encountering 
serious dissent within the Bolshevik camp. All students of Soviet 
affairs will owe a massive debt to Edward Carr upon the comple- 
tion of this study, whether or not they accept his interpretations. 

Worrcanc H. Kraus 
The George Washington University 


Syria: A Short History, by Phillip K. Hitti. (New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1959. Pp. 228, $4.50) 
This informative short history is an up-to-date version of the 
author’s definitive Syria, Including Lebanon and Palestine, pub- 
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lished in 1951. The historical chapters have been condensed, 
the contemporary scene extended into 1958. Maps, index, no 
footnotes, make for convenient reading. The diverse elements of 
fifty centuries are integrated in a coherent narrative in which 
Dr. Hitti tempers the high scholarship, for which he is dis- 
tinguished, with rare perception to present vital human drama 
on the stage of the geographical area from the Taurus to Sinai, 
the Mediterranean to the desert, known from antiquity as Syria. 
Only briefly an independent state, greater Syria was part of a 
larger whole, or politically partitioned, as modern Syria since 
World War One. 

Hitti emphasizes from the start a theme which recurs fre- 
quently throughout the book, the historical significance of greater 
Syria, which he attributes largely to the “ 
tions of Palestine and Phoenicia-Lebanon to the higher thought 
and culture of the world: the great monotheistic religions, the 
Old Testament, the principle of the brotherhood of man, all 
of Palestinian origin, and the original invention of the Phoeni- 
cians, the alphabet, through which these concepts were diffused 
to pagan Europe. Historical influence of another kind resulted 
from Syria’s strategic position as a crossroads between three con- 
tinents, a bridge for transmitting cultural influences and com- 
mercial goods, 

The effect of the Crusades on Syria was disastrous. Under 
Mamluk and Ottoman suppression Syrians experienced economic 
decline. Forbidden any contact with the progressive West, they 
continued to the mid-nineteenth century in social blackout. 

Syria’s return to historical significance was hastened near the 
turn of the century. With the opening of the Suez canal Syria 
recovered its traditional role as a link between continents. Hitti 
emphasizes the stresses inevitable in transition to western ideas, 
the most dynamic of which, nationalism, inflamed the Moslem 
urge for independence. However, self-government in Syria and 
Lebanon was not definitely established until 1945 with their 
admission to the United Nations, 

Independent Syria faced thorny problems: whether to join 
with Jordan or Iraq or to include Lebanon; and the most press- 
ing problem, Zionism. The State of Israel proclaimed in 1948, 
was recognized by the U.S and the U.S.S.R. Syria’s declining 
economic system sparked three coups in a year. Still Syria refused 
U.S. aid “with strings attached” signing agreements instead with 
Russia. The French-British invasion of Egypt ended all hope 
of Western reconciliation. In February 1958, Syrians and 
Egyptians merged into the United Arab Republic. The author 
wisely concludes: “The stage was set for a new act in the drama 
of Arab history—in which the role to be played by Syria belongs 
to future history.” 
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The Third World War. Trade and Industry, The New Battle- 
field, by Harry Welton. (New York, Philosophical Library, 
1959. Pp. 330, $6.00) 

“The Third World War” is an unnecessarily lurid title for a 
book dealing mainly with Russia’s economic threat to the West. 
The author’s contention is that we are entering a new phase of 
the Cold War—the Trade War. 
is in process of creation. In this the Red Army, if it is used at 
all, will be the final and not, as in Eastern Europe, the first in- 
strument of subjugation. Political penetration will go on in con- 
formity with the well-tried and successful technique. Most im- 
portant of all will be the establishment of economic bonds from 
which these new ‘client’ states cannot escape without facing 
ruin.” Who are these new “client” states? They are the coun- 
tries of Asia, the Middle East, Africa and South America, with 
the Middle East as a starter. The communist economic punch, 
in prize-ring jargon, is a “one-two”, The determined drive 
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not only for increased production but better co-ordinated pro- 
duction within the Soviet bloc is aimed at (1) producing more 
goods with which to fight the trade war, and (2) offering an 
example of rapid industrial growth to the underdeveloped coun- 
tries of Afro-Asia and Latin America. Only incidentally does it 
seem to be aimed at improving the Soviet standard of living. 

The technique of the Soviet trade offensive is to single out 
a country which for political or strategic reasons is important to 
Soviet designs; then to offer this country such cut-rate bargains 
as to make even a discount house cry “uncle”. “Much of the 
initial probing of markets is being done from Czechoslovakia . . . 
This explains why the Skoda car costs 1,372 pounds sterling in 
Prague and, apart from purely financial reasons, can only be ob- 
tained by the privileged few. In Egypt the same car is sold for 
less than 400 pounds sterling.” Can one imagine American cars 
being sold abroad at Jess than one-third of the domestic price? 

But Mr. Welton also clarifies other aspects of the Communist 
challenge. He shows how surprisingly frank the Kremlin can 
be in revealing its aims to the faithful, while in its foreign 
propaganda it brazenly inverts the truth. It appears to believe 
that if it cries “‘peace” and “democracy” often enough, someone 
is bound to believe. To promote its propaganda, it sponsors the 
following organizations: 

The World Federation of Trade Unions (WFTU) 

The World Peace Council (WPC) 

The World Federation of Democratic Youth (WFDY) 

The International Union of Students (IUS) 

The Women’s International Democratic Federation (WIDF) 

The International Association of Democratic Lawyers 
(IADL) 

The World Federation of Scientific Workers (WFSW) 

The World Congress of Doctors (WCD) 

The World Federation of Teachers’ Unions (FISE) 

The Committee for the Promotion of International Trade 
(CPIT) 

The International Organizations of Journalists (LOJ) 

The International Broadcasting Organization (OIR) 

All in all, Mr. Welton’s book is a sober, instructive, well- 
documented work. It will leave the general reader with a better 
understanding of the probems which will confront the West dur- 
ing the coming decade. It also indicates why Mr. K. appears so 
self-confident. 

Ouiver D. Knautu 
Washington, D. C. 


The United Nations as a Political Institution, by H. G. Nicholas, 
(New York, Oxford University Press, 1959. Pp. iii, 222, 
suggested reading, appendix, Charter of the U.N., index, 
$3.40) 

This little book is a refreshing novelty. The Nuffield Reader 
in the Comparative Study of Institutions at Oxford naturally 
looks at the United Nations “as an established political institution 
which has a right to be examined in terms of its processes as well 
as its products and which must be understood through its politics 
as well as its constitution.” No study has so clearly pictured the 
United Nations as a going concern, absorbing its successes and 
failures as pragmatic incidents in its development. Mr. Nicholas 
writes from first-hand observation in large part, supplemented by 
the testimony of numerous officials and others with experience. 
He is both accurate and perspicacious, with a flair for concisely 
definite statement. The Charter, he says, embodies not only the 
diversity of mankind but “the contradictions that inhere in each 
of us as members of the human race.” The failure of the Security 
Council “to function as intended . . . demonstrates the continu- 
ing absence of the conditions prerequisite for peace and security” 
for which it has primary responsibility. The increased prestige 
of the General Assembly in its essentially political task lies in its 
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ability “to maximize agreement, to accommodate a diversity of 
interests.” With similar incisive characterizations the Economic 
and Social Council, the Trusteeship Council, and the Inter- 
national Court of Justice and their accomplishments are reviewed. 
A final chapter on the UN and its Members points out that, 
“though it remains the creature of its members, it now has in 
addition a life of its own”. From the “canons of behavior which 
members have agreed to observe” arises a moral pressure approach- 
ing a United Nations public opinion. Rather casually, Mr. 
Nicholas shows little sympathy for the overtones of the Charter 
which want “to open windows on the future” or such “verbal 
promissory notes” as the 1948 Declaration of Human Rights. 
As a political scientist he approves the misgivings when the 
unwise attempt was made to change the latter “into the harder 
legal currency of conventions”. Such aspirational exaggerations 
of reality are nevertheless seminal and must be tolerated in a 
world whose moral sensibility outruns its performance. 


Denys P. Myers 


Waging Peace: The Swiss Experience, by William Bross Lloyd, 
Jr. (Washington, D. C., Public Affairs Press, 1958. Pp. 101, 
appendix, references, index, $2.50) 

This book is a monograph in the proper sense of the word. 
The single purpose is evident throughout; systematic efforts by 
third parties (cantons) to settle conflicts between other cantons— 
either without violence, or, violence already having started, to 
stop it and substitute negotiation. Both justice and an end to 
violence are kept in mind as the dual objectives of intervention. 
Intervening parties are practical, as they look for prejudice and 
interest on the part of any participant. 

To be sure, people seldom actively seek aggressive war, but 
can that be said of governments? The contonal leaders of Switz- 
erland, in general, have been practical and sophisticated. They 
realize that nations, at times, do want war. A remarkable lesson 
from Mr. Lloyd’s book, is that these practical Swiss have suc- 
ceeded in averting or stopping violence. 

One asks: Could a group of neutral or disinterested American 
states and territories, similarly, have averted or stopped our own 
devastating Civil War? Such accomplishment would have re- 
quired resolute leadership among the “neutrals”. This author 
has shown how real are the prospects of a future success; public 
opinion, aroused by a strong leader, can make tyranny tremble. 

The Reformation established Protestantism in some of the 
cantons. There was long-continued stress between Catholic and 
Protestant cantons. But the Swiss managed to avoid an internal 
split during the Thirty Years’ War, which so devastated the rest 
of Europe. Internal or domestic peacemaking was resorted to on 
many occasions. 

Such object-lessons of achieved independence and human dig- 
nity caused neighboring regions to seek the aid of the Swiss, to 
gain similar independent dignity. These Swiss early entered into 
international mediation; one example was their service to Crom- 
well and the Dutch in 1654. 

Mr. Lloyd concludes with suggestions for world-wide applica- 
tion of lessons taught by centuries of experience in Switzerland. 

Dr. Lewis A. Maverick 


The Schuman Plan: A Study in Economic Cooperation, 1950- 
1959, by William Diebold, Jr. (New York, Frederick A. 
Praeger, Inc., 1959. Pp. xviii, 750, critical bibliography, index, 
$6.50) 

This is the best study in English (and probably in any lan- 
guage) on the European Coal and Steel Community. Although 
Diebold disclaims any attempt to tell an “inside story”, his work 
is based upon a careful analysis of official documents of the Com- 
munity, upon interviews and discussions with leaders of the 
Community, with authorities of the governments concerned, and 
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with students of the European integration movement and upon 
general written accounts of the Community. All of these have 
been woven into a brilliant tapestry of current history. 

The author divides his work into 4 parts: 

From pian to treaty 

The Community in action 

The Community and the rest of the world 
The nature of the Community. 

Diebold analyzes the scope and the difficulties of the Com- 
munity in such problems as trade barriers, transport rates, subsi- 
dies, taxes, prices, investment and similar matters. The strengths 
and weaknesses of the Community are admirably portrayed. 

In summarizing, the author states that “none of the vast changes 
expected from the creation of the Community have occurred” 
and that “the process that was begun may have no end, not even 
a certain direction, but it has changed Europe.” 

This is one of the most significant books of recent years and 
is must reading for understanding contemporary Europe. 
Evpen E. Biviines 
Washington, D. C. 


Thirteen Days That Shook the Kremlin: Imre Nagy and the 
Hungarian Revolution, by Tibor Meray, translated by Howard 
L. Katzander. (New York, Frederick A. Praeger, 1959. Pp. 
290, $5.00) 

This dramatic account of the Hungarian Revolution focuses 
on the role of Imre Nagy—the idealistic, doctrinaire Communist 
to whom the freedom fighters looked for leadership. Besides 
providing a very human portrait of the controversial Hungarian 
Premier, it describes in detail the political infighting at the top 
level of the Hungarian Communist Party and the crucially im- 
portant meetings with Soviet leaders. 

The author, Tibor Meray, is a Hungarian journalist, once 
highly favored by the Communist regime. He was an associate 
of Imre Nagy during the revolutionary events of 1956 and fled 
to Paris after the revolution collapsed. 

From his pages Imre Nagy emerges as a martyred hero who 
“tried to do the impossible,” who wanted to be “a good Com- 
munist and a good patriot” at the same time, “a good Hungarian 
and a sincere friend of the Soviets.” Sympathetic as this por- 
trayal of the national communist leader is, it is presented in the 
vivid context of the revolutionary events which kept passing him 
by. The reporting is in depth, the material is well-organized, 
and the translation seems excellent. 

ExvizaBETH M. THompson 
Washington, D. C. 


France During the German Occupation 1940-1944. A Collection 
of 292 Statements on the Government of Maréchal Petain and 
Pierre Laval. Translated by Philip W. Whitcomb. (Stanford, 
California, The Hoover Institution on War, Revolution and 
Peace, 1957. 


Vols., pp. 1667, $20.00). 
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The collection of 262 statements published by the Hoover In- 
stitution under the title of France During the German Occupa- 
tion is of great human interest and of considerable historical value. 
On first sight, the historian can see the limitations and the value 
of the documents, They are valuable obviously in that they form 
public officials’ apologies and explanations for their behavior, 
limited in that they are, by their very nature, highly selective and 
one-sided. These documents were assembled by M. René de 
Chambrun and Mme de Chambrun, the daughter of Pierre Laval. 
With the exception of a few of the 262, all of the statements 
are made by public officials who served under the Petain-Laval 
regime. These officials include civil functionaries on all levels 
and officers of the armed forces. Some of the statements where 
the work of large sectors, such as a whole ministry, is being de- 
scribed (e.g. “Problems of the Judicial System” by the Minister 
of Justice, pp. 58-612) are of considerable length. Most of the 
documents are quite brief. 

While the format of the statements varies, a few general char- 
acteristics occur with sufficient frequency to justify mention. 
Quite a full picture of Pierre Laval emerges as he is seen by the 
various functionaries. His qualities bring forth their paeans of 
praise. He is affable, unstinting in his loyalty to those who serve 
him, amazingly ingenious in the cause of France, thoroughly dis- 
interested in his patriotism. 

The view that we get of the Maréchal is far more limited. He 
does seem, from the constant mention made, to have considered 
that service under him in the military service at some time was 
the best evidence of trust and competence that one could have. 

One is amazed at the comparative ease with which the French 
officials dealt with the Germans. They could often locate sym- 
pathetic or, at least, understanding points of contact. Faced, for 
example with heavy orders for requisition, they could frequently 
get by with partial deliveries. Demands were frequently known 
of in advance and forestalled. 

If there is any one achievement, generally claimed, it is that 
the government of France 1940-44 through the efforts of its 
officials kept the nation alive, its people relatively intact and saved 
from the worst effects of an occupation. 

We must realize that the men who wrote these statements were 
not only defending a regime of which they were an official part, 
but that they were also defending themselves in a liberated 
France where passions ran high and a new standard was being 
enforced. 

These documents are useful to have in this detailed picture of 
administration at all its levels, written for the most part by the 
individuals concerned, during these four sombre years in French 
history. 

Evmer Louis Kayser 
The George Washington University 
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